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WOMEN AND CHILDREN ON THE OREGON- 
CALIFORNIA TRAIL IN THE GOLD-RUSH 
YEARS 


BY GEORGIA WILLIS READ! 


The number of men, women, and children passing over 
the Oregon-California trail in 1849-1850, as well as the total 
tally of their beasts of burden and their wagons, must remain 
forever a matter of conjecture, within certain broad limits. 
Such statistics as exist—a count of wagons passing Fort 
Kearny or Fort Laramie, an opinion by a mountain man or 
trapper traversing a portion of the route in pursuance of 
his business, or a guess by government employee or interested 
emigrant on the size of the great concourse of which he was 
a part—all are fragmentary and inconclusive. The approxi- 
mate calculation made in California by the state government 
at the close of 1849 (see below) is perhaps the most carefully 
worked out. 

Nevertheless, estimates must necessarily be our guide 
and, naturally enough, the majority of these and the ones 
commanding most respect originated in the region bordering 
the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers, in other words, the 
frontier states. Fortunately, the size of the emigration was 
a matter of news interest and items concerning it were given 
space in the newsprints of the day. 

On April 28, 1849, the New-York Tribune, under the 
heading, ‘The Great Migration,” cited the St. Louis People’s 
Organ of April 16: 

The California Emigrants.—It is estimated that 20,000 persons, 4,000 
wagons, and 30,000 mules, will be em route across the Plains, by the 1st 
of June next. . . . Their great and formidable trials must be encountered 


in the arid plains of the Great Basin and in the mountain passes which 
connect with this Basin. 


1@EZORGIA WILLIS READ was born in New Brighton, Pennsylvania. After 
studying in Burnham school, Northampton, Massachusetts, and Smith college 
she traveled widely in the United States and abroad. Since 1929 she has been 
assistant editor of the Columbia university press in New York. She has edited 
several volumes on western travel, the latest of which is Gold Rush: The 
Journals, Drawings, and Other Papers of J. Goldsborough Bruff, Captain, Wash- 
ington City and California Mining Association, April 2, 1849-July 20, 1851. 
Ruth Gaines is the co-editor. 

, (1) 
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On May 16 of the same year the Tribune, under ‘‘Cali- 
fornia Emigrants,”’ stated: “The Frontier (Iowa) Guardian 
learns that between six hundred and a thousand wagons 
are on their way to the Bluffs, from Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, en route for the Salt Lake and gold region.” 

On June 7, 1849, the Glasgow (Missouri) Weekly Times 
drew on the St. Joseph Adventure for the following: 


From the Plains. A Mountain Trader in the employ of Mr. Jos. Robi- 
doux, arrived here on Sunday the 27th ult. twenty days from Fort Laramie. 
. . . « He represents the road as very much crowded, particularly beyond 
the junction of the Independence and St. Joseph roads; in some places 
there were several teams abreast, generally going forward without accident 
or detention.... There are probably on the route, beyond Fort Kearney, 
not less than fifty or sixty thousand oxen, mules and horses. 


Stryker’s Magazine published in 1849 partial figures on 
the size of the emigration, based on information from the 
St. Joseph (Missouri) Gazette: wagons crossed over the 
Missouri, from St. Joseph to the Bluffs, 4193; allowing 4 
men and 8 draft animals per wagon, 16,772 persons and 
33,544 mules and oxen, and those traveling with pack animals 
raised these figures to an estimated 17,000 emigrants and 
34,000 animals.? 

Major Osborne Cross of the Mounted Riflemen speaks 
of the “immense emigration” of 1849 and gives the following 
estimate, based upon a wagon count at Fort Kearny of 
above 4000 wagons passing that point up to June 1: 20,000 
persons, 50,000 animals ahead on the trail; total figures, 
including the rear of the emigration and that on the Santa 
Fe trail, 35,000 persons, with wagons and animals in propor- 
tion. He believed that more than 30,000 were traveling the 
trail he was on.® 

The ‘Report of the Chief Engineer’ (Engineer depart- 
ment), Washington, dated November 9, 1849, gives an in- 
teresting estimate: 


2The American Quarterly Register and Magazine, Conducted by James 
Stryker, Vol. III (1849), p. 58. 

3Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 2nd Sess., No. 1, Part II, pp. 137, 
148-149, 154. The report of Cross in the form of a journal is included in the 
report of the quartermaster general. 
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The events of the last eighteen months have added greatly to the 
impcertance of Forts Kearny and Laramie. Nearly 8,000 wagons, 30,000 
people, and 80,000 draught animals have passed along this thoroughfare 
on the way to California, Oregon, and the Salt Lake.‘ 


Eighteen months prior to November 9, 1849, brings us to 
May 9, 1848. This date, May 9, is about as early in the 
season as wagons could have reached Fort Kearny, and the 
figures in question thus clearly apply to the emigrations of 
both 1848 and 1849, though they have sometimes been cited 
as of 1849 only. While the number of persons crossing the 
plains in 1848 must have been small indeed compared to that 
in 1849, we can hardly ignore it as negligible or nonexistent, 
even though the totals given above would not be excessive 
for 1849 alone. 

General Persifor F. Smith, commanding the tenth 
military division (Pacific division) had arrived in California 
by the steamer, California, on her first trip. At Panama, 
San Francisco bound, she was met by a mob of gold seekers 
far in excess of her passenger capacity. He doubtless knew 
whereof he spoke in the matter of propriety when he reported 
to Washington from Fort Vancouver, October 7, 1849: 


. ... The route by the isthmus is too expensive and too insignificant 
for the number of travellers. The steamers can bring with propriety not 
three hundred a month, while the emigration by land, if divided through- 
out the year, would average three thousand a month.’ 


In other words, General Smith believed that the overland 
emigration (including, presumably, that of the Santa Fe 
and other southern routes) then averaged 36,000 per annum. 
Allowing some deduction for these southern land routes— 
a total figure small, of course, in comparison to that for the 
Oregon-California trail—we find ourselves close to the mean 
of 30,000. 


Nor was General Smith the only one who favored this 
figure. On March 12, 1850, an interesting document was 


4House of Representatives Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., No. 5, 
‘‘Report of the Chief Engineer,”” No. 12, p. 225. 

5Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., No. 47, ‘‘Report of the 
Secretary of War,” p. 83. 
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executed in Washington, D. C. It had been prepared in the 
then capital of California, ‘‘the Pueblo de San José,”” Decem- 
ber 22, 1849, in the governorship of Peter H. Burnett, and 
was attested by him and by W. Van Voorhies, secretary of 
state for California.6 This document was a “Memorial of 
the Senators and Representatives elect from California, 
Requesting, in the name of the people of that State, the 
admission of California into the Union.” It was signed by 
William M. Gwin and “J. C. Fremont” as senators elect, 
and by G. W. Wright and Edward Gilbert as representatives 
elect.’?’ In the presentation of their arguments for the ad- 
mission of California as a state, these lawmakers naturally 
included a discussion of the number of people affected: 


The population of California on the 1st day of January, 1850, is supposed 
to have been about 107,000 souls. There are no means of ascertaining 
with certainty the number and character of the large emigration which has 
poured into the country since the discovery of the gold mines; but the 
undersigned having taken much pains to arrive at correct conclusions 
on this subject, submit the following estimates. 


By close check, the arrivals by sea at San Francisco from 
April 12 to December 31, 1849, were placed at 29,069. The 
“‘Memorial”’ continued: 


By the way of Santa Fe and the Gila, the emigration was estimated at 
8,000. From Mexico, by land, from 6,000 to 8,000 were supposed to have 
arrived; of which, only about 2,000 were believed to have remained in 
the country. Adding to these amounts the 3,000 sailors who have deserted 
from ships arriving in the country, and computing the great overland 
emigration (which was variously estimated from 30,000 to 40,000) at 
30,000, the following total is the result, viz.: [January 1, 1849, 26,000; 
January 1, 1850, 107,069]. The foregoing figures and estimates, though 
known not to be strictly accurate, are thought to be a near approximation 
to the actual number of the inhabitants. The round numbers are pre- 
sumed in every case to be below the mark.® 


Van Voorhies had been sent by the federal government from Washington 
in 1848 as assistant postmaster general for California. He was a fellow pas- 
senger of General Smith on the California when she dropped anchor the first 
time in San Francisco bay, February 28, 1849. 


7Gilbert, editor of the Alta California, served a year as representative and 
returned to California. He was killed August 2, 1852, by James W. Denver in 
a duel famous in California history. 


8Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., No. 68, pp. 15-17. 
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It is probable that the emigration of 1850 approximated 
that of 1849 in size. Ledyard says, citing a news item from 
the Frontier Guardian of Kanesville, Iowa, July 10, 1850: 


From the Plains.—The following account of men, women and children, 
etc., who had passed Fort Laramie prior to the 3d of June, was handed 
to our friend Elder Moses Clawson, who arrived at this place a few days 
ago; 11,433 men, 119 women, 99 children, 3,188 wagons, 10,900 horses; 
3,588 mules, 3,428 oxen, and 233 cows. He further says, while on his way 
from the Fort, that he passed, for eight days, 500 waggons per day, on an 
average; and gives, as his unqualified opinion, that 40,000 persons and 
10,000 waggons, must have passed that place before the 7th inst.® 


Lord, citing Captain William Findley in his report to 
Colonei F. Foreman, corresponding secretary of the Cali- 
fornia relief committee of 1850, says that by June 18, 1850, 
39,000 emigrants had been registered at Fort Laramie, ‘and 
it was estimated that 60,000 had set out to cross the plains 
by the northern or South Pass route alone.’’!° 

Bancroft speaks of the many women and children on 
the Oregon-California trail in 1849 and of the impossibility 
of arriving at exact figures regarding the number of emi- 
grants. “Me “accepts” the figure of 42,000 overland in that 
year, ‘‘ot which 9,000 were from Mexico, 8,000 coming through 
New Mexico, and 25,000 by way of the South Pass and Hum- 
boldt River.”" John S. Hittell thinks ‘‘25,000—according 
to one authority, 50,000” traveled overland in 1849," while 
Dr. J. D. B. Stillman, a physician who arrived in California 
by sea in 1849, placed the figure at “more than 60,000.’" 

All such estimates are inconclusive, but valuable none 
‘be tess in helping us to picture the size of the overland 





*Loomis, Leander V., A Journal of the Birmingham Emigrating Company, 
The Records of a Trip from Birmingham, Iowa, to Sacramento, California, in 
1850, edited by Edgar M. Ledyard, p.17n. Ledyard’s notations are valuable. 

10Lord, Eliot, Comstock Mining and Miners, p. 13, 13n. 

uBancroft, Hubert Howe, History of California, Vol. VI, 1849-1859, pp. 
145, 158-159. 

12Hittell, John 8., ‘‘The Discovery of Gold in California,"" The Century 
Illustrated Monthly Magazine, Vol. XLI, n. s. XIX (November, 1890-April, 
1891), p. 534. 

188tillman, Jacob Davis Babcock, “Observations on the Medical Topo- 
graphy and Diseases (Especially Diarrhoea) of the Sacramento Valley, Cali- 
fornia, during the years 1849-50,"" The New-York Journal of Medicine, and the 
Collateral Sciences, Vol. XVII, n. 8. VII (November, 1851), p. 289. 
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emigration. Probably 25,000 for each of the two gold-rush 
years is too small a figure. Perhaps 50,000 is too high, 
though this might be hard to demonstrate. Possibly 30,000 
represents a golden mean and might be considered a reason- 
able assumption, leaning toward the conservative side. 

If there are but few statistical guideposts to the size of 
the emigration as a whole, there are even fewer to the number 
of women and children on the trail in gold-rush years. That 
they formed a certain proportion of the whole is self-evident, 
but what proportion is a matter of conjecture, and such con- 
jectures vary widely. 

Schafer declared: ‘In the first gold rush year [1849], 
as may be supposed, very few entire families crossed, the 
companies being made up mainly of young or middle-aged 
men.” This was, to me, a surprising statement when I 
first read it, and year by year the evidence of the trail, in 
the recorded words of those who traveled it, has convinced 
me further of its unsoundness. 

Hulbert, through the hero in his synthetic diary of the 
California trail, Forty-Niners, figures that in 1849 50,000 
persons went overland to California and that of this number 
there were sixteen men to every woman, and three women 
to each child.“ Stated in another way, this would be approxi- 
mately: men, ninety-two per cent, women, six per cent, and 
children, two per cent. But even these percentages seem 
to me definitely too low. Were I to hazard a conjecture, a 
fairer ratio would seem to be: men, eight-five per cent, women, 
ten per cent, and children, five per cent; or, on the hypo- 
thetical basis of 30,000 human beings, 25,500 men, 3000 women 
and 1500 children. Even such figures for women and chil- 
dren and perhaps for the total emigration, I should expect 
to see revised upwards, not downwards. 

Those concerned with travel to California in 1849 
seemed to expect women to form an appreciable part of the 
emigration. T. H. Jefferson, in the rare Accompaniment to 


“4Steele, John, Across the Plains in 1850, edited by Joseph Schafer, p. 
xxvii. 


Hulbert, Archer Butler, Forty-Niners, The Chronicle of the California 
Trail, p. 22. 
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the Map of the Emigrant Road from Independence, Mo., to 
St. Francisco, California, remarked: 


Packing [i. e., taking pack and saddle animals, not wagons] is the safest 
and most expeditious, and in some respects preferable, even for women 
and children. Side-saddles should be discarded—women should wear 
hunting-frocks, loose pantaloons, men’s hats and shoes, and ride the same 
as men. 


Jefferson’s detailed map of the route was valuable (he had 
already been overland to California himself in 1846) and the 
information in his Accompaniment was to the point, but this 
particular bit of advice fell on deaf ears. The day of slacks 
had not yet come, 

The New-York Tribune, February 10, 1849, said: 


We find in the Fort Smith (Ark.) Herald, a number of circulars and 
communications from the agents of companies about to start from that 


place on the Overland Route to California. ... We have here selected 
and arranged the most important items. 
The Independence Route The route via Independence or St. 


Josephs, Mo. to Fort Laramie, South Pass, Fort Hall, the sink of Mary’s 
River, &c. &c. the old route—is the best. ‘Let no emigrant,” says the 
Arkansas Democrat, “Carrying his family with him, deviate from it, or 
imagine to himself that he can find a better road. This road is the best 
that has yet been discovered, and . . . . it is much the shortest. The 
Indians, moreover, on this route, have, up to the present time, been so 
friendly as to commit no acts of hostility on the emigrants. 


Mrs. John (Am. R.) Wilson, wife of Genera] John Wilson, 
herself a traveler of the overland trail in 1849 and in spite of 
extraordinarily favorable circumstances experiencing severe 
discomforts, wrote from San Francisco, February 28, 1850, 
to a friend back home in Missouri: “I would not say to any 
person Come for fear that they would not succeed as there 
will be hewers of wood and drawers of water everywhere but 
I do say if any of my friends or acquaintances are coming tell 
them not to bring females and to come as lightly loaded as 
possible.’’!” 


Jefferson, T. H., Map of the Emigrant Road from Independence, Mo., to 
St. Francisco, California (1849); Accompaniment to the Map of the Emigrant 
Road. ..., p. 1. 

17Unpublished letter of Mrs. Wilson in the files of Professor Frederic A. 
Culmer, Central college, Fayette, Missouri. 
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There is to my mind a possible explanation of the fact 
that women and chi'dren were more numerous on the trail 
in these years than is often supposed to be the case. Con- 
trary to Jefferson’s advice, it is highly improbable that many 
emigrants with families organized to cross the continent by 
pack train. On the contrary, they traveled in prairie schoon- 
ers, and the women and children rode much of the time in the 
wagons, especially in the opening months of the journey. 
When the going got harder, when oxen and mules failed under 
the strain with increasing frequency, and the value of every 
ounce of cargo had to be weighed, then women and children 
tumbled out and trudged along, mile after mile, day after 
day. Entries in journals kept on the trail, like those of 
New Year diaries now, tended in many cases to become 
briefer as time wore on. Just when more women and chil- 
dren, according to this theory, were increasingly in evidence 
on the trail, diarists must have found their hands full of 
more compelling duties than writing details of the exodus 
about them. 


Certain it is that traces of women and children appeared 
on the trail for those who had eyes to see and ears to hear— 
a piece of calico at a camping ground, a bonnet lying by the 
wayside, an infant’s tiny woolen undershirt dropped from 
a wagon, the voices of women raised in song by the campfire 
piercing the desert stillness. 


One of the women who traveled overland to California, 
Catherine Margaret Haun, wife of Judge Henry P. Haun 
(later United States senator from California), has left in her 
reminiscences written many years later a picture of life on the 
trail from a woman’s point of view.'® On April 24, 1849, a 
small party including the Hauns left Clinton, Iowa, to travel 
to the Far West. At Council Bluffs they made final prepara- 
tions for the journey. These included the reorganization 
of various small groups of emigrants into one large company 
of seventy wagons and 120 persons’ for reasons of safety. 


18Haun, Catherine Margaret, “‘A Woman's Trip Across the Plains in 


1849,"" MS HM 538, Henry E. Huntington library and art gallery, San Marino, 
California. 








; 
t 
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Mrs. Haun describes the basis upon which the parties were 
selected: 


Good health, and above all, not too large a proportion of women and 
children was also taken into consideration. The morning starts had to 
be made early—always before six o’clock—and it would be hard to get 
children ready by that hour. Later on experience taught the mothers 
that in order not to delay the train it was best to allow the smaller children 
to sleep in the wagons until after several hours of travel when they were 
taken up for the day. Our caravan had a good many women and children 
and although we were probably longer on the journey owing to their 
presence—they exerted a good influence, as the men did not take such 
risks with Indians and thereby avoided conflict; were more alert about the 
care of the teams and seldom had accidents; more attention was paid to 
cleanliness and sanitation and, lastly but not of Jess importance, the meals 
were more regular and better cooked thus preventing much sickness and 
there was less waste of food. 


On the march Mrs. Haun ‘‘wore a dark woolen dress . . . 
Never without an apron and a three-cornered shoulder 
kerchief, .... I presented a comfortable, neat appear- 
ance.” 


During the day [says Mrs. Haun] we womenfolk visited from wagon to 
wagon or congenial friends spent an hour walking, ever westward, and 
talking over our home life back in ‘‘the states”; telling of the loved ones 
left behind; voicing our hopes for the future in the far west and even whis- 
pering a little friendly gossip of emigrant life. High teas were not popular 
but tatting, knitting, crochetting, exchanging receipts for cooking beans 
or dried apples or swopping food for the sake of variety kept us in practice 
of feminine occupations and diversions. 

We did not keep late hours but when not too engrossed with fear of 
the red enemy or dread of impending danger we enjoyed the hour around 
the campfire. The menfolk lolling and smoking their pipes and guessing, 
or maybe betting, how many miles we had covered during the day. We 
listened to readings, story-telling, music and songs and the day often 
ended in laughter and merrymaking. 


This, it should be stated, was fairly early on the march, 
before the harder portions of the trail were reached. 


On Sunday the train often rested. That is to say, 


the men were generally busy mending wagons, harness, yokes, shoeing 
the animals etc., and the women washed clothes, boiled a big mess of beans, 
to be warmed over for several meals, or perhaps mended clothes... . 

If we had devotional service the minister—pro tem:—stood in the center 
of the corral while we all kept on with our work. 
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The party reached Sacramento City, November 4, 1849. 
Mrs. Haun states that “for Christmas dinner we had a grizzly 
bear steak for which we paid $2.50 . . . . and—oh horrors— 
some more dried apples!” 


Many who followed the overland route in 1849 and 1850 
speak of families traveling near them. Stansbury, advancing 
up the Platte, June 12, 1849, overtook a family that in- 
trigued him: 


We passed also an old Dutchman, with an immense wagon, drawn by six 
yoke of cattle, and loaded with household furniture. Behind, followed a 
covered cart containing the wife, driving herself, and a host of babies— 
the whole bound to the land of promise, of the distance to which, however, 
they seemed to have not the most remote idea. To the tail of the cart was 
attached a large chicken-coop, full of fowls; two milch-cows followed, and 
next came an old mare, upon the back of which was perched a little, brown- 
faced, barefooted girl, not more than seven years old, while a small sucking 
colt brought up the rear.!* 


Cross mentions a number of families. On June 13, 

1849, at the upper crossing of the Platte, he wrote in his 
diary: 
We had with us four families, who remained in their carriages while passing 
over, and deserved great credit for the firmness and presence of mind they 
evinced; for there was not only great danger, but the looks of the muddy 
water, the great width, and the rapid current of the river, were enough to 
deter the stoutest hearts.”° 


Five days’ journey beyond Fort Hall on the road to Oregon, 
Cross overhauled a Dutchman, his wife, and two small chil- 
dren, the oxen “entirely given out,” the family thus in des- 
perate straits. Cross rescued them by carrying them on 
with him, first ordering them 


to abandon wagon, oxen, and baggage, taking only such articles, with their 
clothing, as were indispensably necessary. The woman seemed to be dis- 
posed to hang on to her wagon as her only wealth, and when brought from 
it by her husband, her lamentations of grief, with those of the children, 


19Stansbury, Howard, Exploration and Survey of the Valley of the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah, p. 24. 

Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 2nd Sess., No. 1, Part II, pp. 
152-153, 
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were really distressing. The Dutchman took it more p! iosophically, 
although at first he was somewhat loath to leave his all.” 


Hobart, crossing the Black Rock desert at night during 
the same season, remembered years later not only his own 
sufferings, but those of other emigrants and their animals: 


As the night wore on we would pass parties sleeping under their wagons 
with their cattle standing, lowingly complaining of their hunger and thirst. 
Or we would have to turn out for some unfortunate whose team had just 
given out, whose answer to our query as to what he was going to do, was: 
“God only knows.’”” When there were women and little children among 
them, as was sometimes the case, it was very distressing.** 


In the mountainous terrain between the Pit and the 
Feather rivers on the Lassen trail, Goldsmith (of the same 
company as Hobart) and a comrade came upon a widow, 
newly bereaved: 


Soon afterward [after a night of terrible wind] we made a short cut from 
the wagon road, and, going along the edge of a hill, saw a wagon under its 
brow; hearing noises that attracted our attention, we went closer and 
listened. We saw a woman on her knees, weeping and praying; three 
young children were with her, each having on its back a pack as large as 
it could comfortably carry. The packs were made of shirts, the lower part 
tied into a bag shape with a string, the sleeves securing the burden to the 
little bearer’s body. We saw that one child was too small to travel very 
fast and waited for them to come into the road, when we told the woman 


we would keep with her till we met a wagon or some one who could help 
her. 


The father and one son had been killed in their sleep by a 
tree which fell on them in the storm, and passing emigrants 
had extricated and buried them. Goldsmith concluded: 


The mother then prepared the children to continue the journey, giving 
them as many provisions as they could carry, and was praying for pro- 
tection and guidance when we discovered them. 


Bruff records in his journal, October 28, 1849, the arrival 
at his camp in the Sierra Nevada of a woman named Smith, 


21Ibid., pp. 194-195. 


2Goldsmith, Oliver, Overland in Forty-Nine, p. 138. This work contains 
the recollections of W. W. Hobart. 


*Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
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whose husband had died on the Platte and been buried at 
Chimney Rock. With her three children she drove up in 
an ox wagon, having continued the journey on her own 
initiative. The same day another widow (perhaps ‘‘the 
widow Taylor” named in the government relief rolls) came 
up with eight children, one of these practically imbecile from 
illness, thought to be scurvy. The latter family Bruff had 
previously met on the trail; the husband likewise had died 
on the Platte. 

George W. Read wrote at the ford of the Platte, May 
29, 1850: 


I here saw many. women and children; the little fellows appear to stand 
it as well as their sires. The ladies must, I think, feel keenly their many 
privations.* 


In June of the same year, traveling between the Platte and 
the Sweetwater rivers, he remarked: 


One poor fellow I must mention, whom I passed about ten o’clock second 
day after leaving Platte—remember we had no water all this time. He 
and a little son stood by the roadside, one ox dead and the other chained 
to their little waggon, both crying, far from either end of the road. I could 
afford no relief and hastened by. Such is a trip overland to California.” 


Nor should we forget, among the women and children 
traveling overland to California during these years, the 
little folks who found the journey too long, the way too hard, 
like small Mary Jane McClelland, whose grave marked the 
turn-off of the Lassen trail at the bend of the Humboldt: 
“Mary Jane McClelland, departed this life, Aug. 18th, 1849, 
aged 3 yrs. 4 mos.’’; or a lad of twelve, John Hoover, buried 
on the Platte, “died, June 18. 49... . Rest in peace, 
sweet boy, for thy travels are over.’”?” 

Perhaps the worst suffering on the overland route in 
1849 befell those emigrants who started from Salt Lake City 

*Bruff, J. Goldsborough, Gold Rush: The Journals, Drawings, and Other 
Papers of J. Goldsborough Bruff, Captain, Washington City and California 
Mining Association, April 2, 1849-July 20, 1851, edited by Georgia Willis Read 
and Ruth Gaines, pp. 222, 245, 346. 

%Read, Georgia Willis (ed.), A Pioneer of 1850, George Willis Read, 1819- 
1880, p. 113. 


%*Ibid., pp. 115-116. 
27Bruff, Gold Rush: Journals, Drawings, and Other Papers, pp. 28, 179, 291. 
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in October of that year to enter California by a southern route 
under the guidance of Captain Jefferson Hunt, of the Mormon 
battalion, and who left him contary to his advice to find a 
short cut of their own. According to the recollections of 
J. W. Brier, a child at the time, the dissenting company held 
a meeting to determine their course of action: 


That gentleman [Captain Hunt] was called out, near the close of the meeting, 
and responded with characteristic bluntness and brevity. ‘‘Gentlemen,” 
he said, “‘all I have to offer is, if you take that route you will all be landed 
in Hell.’’28 


This statement was the stark truth, but unfortunately not 
being what the emigrants wished to hear was discounted by 
them. The trials of the Brier family have become epic, 
and those of the Bennett and the Arcane families no less so. 
A fourth family, the Wades, made up of father, mother, 
three boys, and one girl, made their way out over the Mojave 
desert and reached California, according to the reminiscences 
of the daughter, Mrs. Almira Wade Ortley.*® 


Over the ovenlike, waterless sands of the Death valley 
region these forty-niners struggled, too far advanced to 
retreat, too ignorant of the country to know what lay before 
them. 


The day ended at midnight [says Brier, of the Brier family travel]. Far 
in the rear [of their companions] the lonely family trudged, the oxen 
moaning, and the children crying for drink.*® 


Of the entry of this party into the Promised Land after untold 
suffering, Brier writes: 


Thirty-eight men reduced to skeleton weight, afflicted with dysentery, 
still wearing their rags with much of dignity and self-respect, the great 
courage native to them in no jot or tittle abated; one woman clad in gar- 
ments, worn, torn and tattered ....; three children, wan, large-eyed 


28Brier, J. W., ‘‘The Argonauts of Death Valley,"’ The Grizzly Bear, Vol. 1X, 
No. 2 (June, 1911), Whole No. 50, p. 1. 

29Burrell, Louisa (Mrs. Edward), ‘Across the Plains in 1849,"" The Pioneer, 
San Jose, California, December 15, 1894. The article contains Almira Wade 
Ortley’s recollections, as told to Mrs. Burrell. 


Brier, ‘‘The Argonauts of Death Valley,” p. 3. 
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and patient . . . .; some two score of oxen . . . . in whose bones blood 
and water had taken the place of marrow, and whose fibrous flesh had been 
wrung of the substance that rourishes and the flavor that satisfies.*! 


Boys would be boys, it seems, even in Death valley in 
1849: 


Well-worn trails made going easy [between Borax lake and the Mojave 
desert, says Brier], and a sufficient spring awaited on the Mojave side. 
The only sensation of the passage was occasioned by the temporary loss 
of a boy who had taken the wrong trail where the canyon divided. He 
corrected his mistake in time, and was met by hisagitated parents, driving 
his oxen and whistling in absolute unconcern.* 


Another group, headed by the Bennett and the Arcane 
families, choosing to wait in Death valley for rescue, were 
perhaps in worse case. Two young men, Manly and Rogers, 
set out for California for help. Miraculously, they returned, 
to guide the little party out of their fiery furnace. The 
rescuers found on their return to Death valley, according to 
Manly, eight persons, four adults and four children, huddled 
in and under their wagons in the burning sun: Asabel and 
Sarah Bennett, their three children, George, Melissa, and 
Martha, and J. B. Arcane and wife and one son, Charles. 
They alone had kept the deathlike vigil at Bennett’s camp 
in Death valley, awaiting the boys’ return. The physical 
miseries, the pitiful trials and sufferings of the women and 
children are almost beyond belief. Manly’s stirring account 
of the journey and the rescue, though written years later, is 
one of the most moving documents of overland travel and 
of human suffering, courage, and endurance as well. 

To the west, between these people and safety, stretched 
the Panamint mountains and Argus mountains, as yet un- 
named. To transport the children, one of them suffering 
from a strange malady which caused him to scream with 
pain whenever his skin was touched, posed a problem. Rogers 
recalls: 


We got ready and packed our cattle with bedding and clothing. We 
put two children on the mule with the pack, and packed the two babies 
time about on our backs. ... . I got tired packing the babies so I took 


s2Ibid. 
s17bid., p. 4. 
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a long sack and fixed it so that it could be fastened on the ox. A hole was 
cut on each side like a pair of saddlebags and a baby was placed in each 
end. The little fellows would ride thus and sleep half of their time.* 


The poor mothers dragged themselves along afoot, kept alive, 
it would seem, more by will power than anything else, some 
of the men going ahead each day to make camp ready, with 
blankets spread and food prepared, when the women came up. 

Mrs. Sarah Eleanor (Bayliss) Royce, mother of Josiah 
Royce, the philosopher and historian, who entered California 
with her family by the Carson river route in 1849, has left 
in her reminiscences a pleasing picture of a little girl, her 
daughter Mary, on the trail.™ 

In the fall of 1849 many emigrants, arriving at the 
Sierra Nevada late in the season with their provisions often 
at the vanishing point, were in danger of starvation. Gen- 
eral Persifor F. Smith, with the collaboration of other author- 
ities, appropriated the sum of $100,000 from the civil fund 
of California and detailed Major Daniel H. Rucker to ad- 
minister this in government relief for those in need. This 
assistance was designed especially for families (women and 
children) on the trail and was at first intended to cover all 
routes into California, particularly the Truckee, since it 
was thought that the greatest number of emigrants, and 
hence the greatest suffering, were to be expected there. 
Finding this to be incorrect, however, the chief activities 
of the relief were centered on the Lassen trail where the most 
people and the most misery were encountered, Lassen’s 
Rancho serving as headquarters for these governmental 
activities. 


I am well satisfied that the number of families on this road [Lassen trail] 
far exceeds anything we thought of whilst below [Sacramento City], and I 
am almost induced to believe that the only suffering will be on this route, 
as it is 400 miles farther than the other roads,* 


33Rodgers [Rogers], John H., ‘“‘On the Plains, 1849,’" The Merced Star, 
April 26, 1894. 

“Royce, Mrs. Sarah Eleanor (Bayliss), A Frontier Lady, Recollections of the 
Gold Rush and Early California, edited by Ralph H. Gabriel, p. 6. 

%Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., Ist Sess., No. 52, pp. 127-128. 
The report of Rucker, incorporating that of Peoples, is contained in the corre- 
spondence of General Persifor Smith. 
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reported John H. Peoples, one of Rucker’s aides, on Septem- 
ber 22 of that year. 


On October 13 Rucker in camp on Feather river on the 
Lassen trail issued a statement to the emigrants: 


For the information of all emigrants on the Lawson's or Northern route... . 


The undersigned is on this road with provisions for the relief of all 
emigrants who may be in a starving condition. These supplies have been 
forwarded by order of General Persifor Smith, the military commandant of 
this country, to be furnished only to those who are in a destitute state. 
I have a few beef-cattle, (some thirty head,) some hard bread, flour, pork, 
and a little rice. ... I would advise all families who may be in the 
vicinity of the Sierra Nevada, or whose teams are not in fine condition to 
throw away all heavy articles that they can possibly do without, and 
push on to Feather river valley [Big Meadows], where there is plenty of 
grass, and to remain there one or two days to recruit their animals. ... . 
I believe that it is important that all families should move on to the utmost 
of their abilities, as the season is far advanced, and the danger of being 
caught in the snow in these hills is by no means slight. 


The relief continued week after week as the emigration 
poured in. Snow fell early that year in the Sierra and on 
November 13 Rucker wrote Peoples from Sacramento City: 


I wish you to buy fat oxen, if you can get them; if not, get mules sufficient 
to bring the families and sick to such a point as you think safe from snow, 
and within reach, without difficulty, of Lawson's Rancho. ... Those 
families must, at all events, be brought into the valley to a point, at which 
they will be perfectly safe before you leave them. ... What you do, 
must be done as soon as possible, for there is no telling how deep the snow 
will be before the end of the month. You must tell all the emigrants that 
they must be more active and get to the valley [Sacramento] at once, or 
they may perish. I cannot conceive what they are thinking of. Their 
own lives and the lives of their families are certainly worth more than 
their wagons and effects. Get all the work oxen and mules you can and 
send them out loose to haul the women and children. . . .Bring in the 
rear families and keep the rest to the utmost of your means.” 


Peoples, an able and energetic man, had already in- 
structed his helpers: 


On arriving at our back wagons, you will be particular to notice that no 
woman or child who can walk will get into the wagons. Issue out the 


%*Ibid., p. 102. 
‘7Ibid., p. 104, 
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provisions sparingly to all, and remember that persons can live on half- 
rations for fifteen or twenty days.*8 


One company on the trail, the St. Louis company, 
consisted of thirty-two able-bodied men, and twenty-five 
women and children. On the night of October 19, at Goose 
lake near the head of Pit river, the Indians stole all of their 
stock, owing to the failure of the men to stand guard. This 
left the company in a bad way and their safe transport to 
the settlements became one of Peoples’ problems. 


Many other families were in sad need of help and received 
it from the government relief. Rucker himself says in his 
“Report”: “From that point [Lassen’s Rancho] to where 
I turned back to Feather river valley, the applications for 
food were hourly. And in the sixteen days travel [October 
4-20] not less than one hundred and fifty families . 
were relieved by me.’** This was exclusive of all aid rendered 
subsequent to these dates by Peoples and his assistants, their 
activities comprising the main relief on this route. Almost 
every page of the report speaks of family trains and family 
wagons in addition to the individuals named. The manuscript 
rolls of those relieved for all three routes contain many 
names but are probably incomplete. While the total number 
of families would be difficult to determine, obviously the 
number was high. 


Peoples’ report to Rucker at the conclusion of the relief, 
dated Sacramento City, December 12, gives many interesting 
details. Among other things he says: 


On the 30th [October, 1849] it clouded up and snowed, ahead, and in rear 
of us... . On the 3d [November] I laid by in the valley [Feather river] 
to make arrangements to get away every body with me, and on the 
morning of the 4th, having dismounted all of my party, I had the mules 
hitched on to four wagons, and all the healthy women mounted on mules, 
and started. 


In addition, two wagons were filled with women, children, 
and the sick. 


%Jbid., p. 103. 
*Ibid., pp. 137-138. 
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During that day, I made arrangements to take on three other families 
which I found at the crossing of the river, and thus left Feather river valley 
[Big Meadows], with every woman, child, and sick man.‘ 


The snow continued, the mules became exhausted, and 
Peoples decided to leave the wagons and push ahead on mule- 
back. He placed the occupants of the wagons in some aban- 
doned tents and wagons by the roadside, detailing one of 
his men to attend them, and proceeded with the rest of his 
men, with “six young women accompanying us on mule- 
back, and in three hours we were out of all traces of snow.” 


In conclusion [he reported to Rucker] I cannof, in justice to the men of 
my party, omit to mention to vou their good conduct, in our most trying 
scenes. They did everything that men could do to facilitate the progress 
of the family train; and although not one of the party had a dry blanket, 
or dry clothes for half a month, there was no complaint, but the harder 
the service, the greater the exertion. At every river or slough they stood 
ready to wade over, with the women and children in their arms; and even 
after reaching the settlements, many of them took the money out of their 
own purses, and gave to the destitute.” 


In the fall of 1849 Lieutenant George H. Derby of the 
Topographical Engineers laid out an army post, Camp Far 
West, on Bear river. On October 15, having completed his 
survey, he broke camp and marched north in accordance 
with his orders to examine the valley of the Sacramento to 
the mouth of Butte creek. On October 26 he struck the 
Lassen trail, traversing it “‘some twelve miles further, passing 
many emigrant-wagons filled with dirty and unhappy- 
looking women and unwholesome children, and encamped 
on the bank of Feather river, six miles above the ford [in 
the Big Meadows region].”’” 

It is, however, in the pages of the Bruff journals that we 
find the fullest picture of this Lassen trail emigration so far 
given to the world. Bruff and his Washington City company, 
traversing the Lassen trail in the Sierra Nevada country, 
on October 21 reached the high shelflike plateau between 


Ibid., pp. 119-120. 

“17Tbid., p. 122. 

“Senate Executive Documents, 31st Cong., 1st Sess., No. 47, Part II, p. 12. 
The report of Lieutenant George H. Derby is contained in the report of the 
secretary of war. 
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Mill creek and Deer creek some thirty miles from the Sacra- 
mento valley. Provisions being low, the surviving mules 
exhausted, and the road bad, Bruff volunteered to remain to 
guard the company property until it could be sent for. His 
own saddle horse he loaned to the company and he contributed 
his share of all remaining provisions, thinking to rely on 
game for his own subsistence. In due course the company 
sent back for its property which was common stock to all 
members. It failed to return his horse, as promised, how- 
ever, or to help him in to the settlements, not a pleasing 
picture in view of what he had done for the company since 
its inception. Nevertheless, out of this wrong came right, 
if we may so consider it. Lingering on at his camp day after 
day, week after week, he saw and chronicled the remaining 
successive waves of the emigration of 1849 over this route, 


The high proportion of women and children noted by 
Rucker and Peoples is repeated in Bruff’s observations. 
Even before reaching Bruff’s camp, all along the Lassen 
trail this was the case, and the same situation prevailed to 
some extent from the Missouri frontier westward. At the 
grass meadow near Black Rock where exhausted emigrants 
recruited themselves and their animals after the desert 
jornadas west of the Humboldt, women were to be seen and 
children were playing about the camps. There is frequent 
mention of families: near Mud lake, a mother and two very 
young children; near Little Mountain pass, a little girl sick 
with scurvy, her mouth very bad; on the ascent to Lassen’s 
pass, little boys not more than ten leading worn-out animals; 
women blocking wagon wheels, ‘“‘while the oxen were allowed 
to blow,” a man with an infant in his arms, urging his team 
up in the thick dust, a wagon with women and children in it 
becoming accidentally uncoupled near the summit and rolling 
swiftly backward down the mountain; near Deer creek two 
children burned by gunpowder with which they were play- 
ing.® 


43Bruff, Gold Rush: Journals, Drawings and Other Papers, pp. 191, 203, 243, 
297, 306, 310, 343. 
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At Big Meadows on Feather river Bruff wrote in his 
journal, October 16: 


Women in groups, sitting by their wagons, children playing about, in the 
grass, Mowers busy cutting hay, others tinkering on wagons, clothes drying 
on the green grass . . . . The tall mountains on the opposite side, clothed 
with dark timber to their summits; the tents, wagons, &c. make a beautiful 
and animated scene.“ 


Three days later in the “enchanting valley” of Deer 
creek in the mountains, he speaks of children, “happily 
unconscious of the troubles of others”’: 


Wide-spreadé grassy, pine bottom & oak trees. Children play& and laugh- 
ing. On the green sward, clothes drying, cattle grazing, tinkling of cow- 
bells, &c. Deer plentiful.* 


On October 22 Bruff, then settled at his camp, notes that 
an ox wagon came up from the rear with a family of English 
people who complained of hunger. The same day: 


Ox wagons, packed oxen, mules, cows, and pedestrians,—Men, women, & 
children, coming up, halting, nooning, watering [stockj, passing on, & 
camping all day. Saw one poor couple with their personal effects, goods & 
chattel, packed on a poor ox,—the man, with shouldered rifle, led the 
brute, while the wife, with a stick, followed and urged it ahead. Women 
and small children seen driving loose cattle; the little ones seem to stand 
the hardships & exposure well. All, more or less, Men, women and chil- 
dren, are dirty and tattered—*¢ 


On the twenty-fourth ‘‘a small Missouri compy having 
a large family, of sick women & several little girls’’ came up. 
The following day Bruff wrote: 


It is a queer sight now, to observe the straggling emigrants coming up and 
going in. Wagons of every kind, oxen, horses, mules, bulls, cows, and 
people— men, women, & children, all packed. A few weeks travel has 
wrought a great change in their circumstances. Many of them I recog- 
nized as old acquaintances as far back as Pittsburgh, and all along our 
western waters, and over the long travel.” 


“Ibid., pp. 226-227. 
“Ibid., pp. 230, 328. 
“Ibdid., pp. 236-237. 
“7Ibid., pp. 240-241. 
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On October 26 “8 ox wagons and a cart, came up in the 
night and camped. They had about 16 women and 20-odd 
children, in company.’’** 


For the next four weeks emigrants continued to pass in 
considerable numbers. A family party encamped near, an 
aged couple, a married daughter with a baby, and five grown 
boys and girls, all “Hoosiers,” talk with Bruff of home, of the 
hardships of overland travel, and, amazingly, of the develop- 
ment of character!*® A Prussian and his family pass, accom- 
panied by a pony and a cow packed with bedding and other 
necessities, a steer laden with provisions, camp kettles, and 
implements and driven by a twelve-year-old son who carries 
an infant tied to his back, Indian fashion, while the rear is 
brought up by the wife, “budget on arm.’** Two women and 
a little girl warm themselves at Bruff’s campfire and share 
his dinner of venison and hot coffee. A baby boy, ‘‘a moun- 
taineer, 3 weeks old only!’ born to Dr. and Mrs. O’Brien 
in the Sierra Nevada, rests in camp here with his parents. 
A woman, wrapped in a blanket, rifle on shoulder, passes, 
looking ‘‘hearty and cheerful.” General John Wilson and 
his family come up from the rear, the ladies accommodated 
for the night in one of Bruff’s tents, the general and his sons 
in another. A Dutch woman comes up, out of provisions, 
her child crying with hunger; “‘some good people” help them. 
A family passes with a mule bearing ‘‘paniers of carpeting 
on each side, from which protruded the chubby faces of 2 
small children.””™ 


On the morning of October 31 the ground was white in 
the Sierra portion of the trail and snow continued falling to 
a depth of two feet. In some places it came up to the oxen’s 
bellies, and wagon wheels became ‘immense circular blocks 
of snow,” while at every hill the women perforce helped to 
carry the loads up and then to push up the empty wagons, 
in an effort to save the exhausted oxen. Many emigrants, 


“I bid., p. 242. 

“7bid., pp. 245-246, 346. 
“Tbid., pp. 246, 347. 

‘iTbid., pp. 256, 257, 634, 637. 
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among them a widow with a small boy and girl, struggled 
through this snow afoot.” 

On November 21 in weather “truly wintry,” a gentleman 
reaches Bruff’s camp with his two daughters, aged ten and 
twelve, wearing for warmth frock coats of their father’s 
and carrying heavy packs on their backs, bare-handed, naked 
toes in the snow. Two young women and two boys, brothers 
and sisters, packs on back, warm and dry themselves at 
Bruff’s fire and ‘‘proceed.’’* 

In all, between October 21 when he camped on the hill 
and November 29, a little over five weeks later when he says, 
“the emigrants have all gone by now, it is thought,” Bruff 
mentioned in his journal specifically as at his camp about 
thirty families, seventy women, and ninety children, of whoa 
ten were infants. This was in addition to frequent general 
mention of women and children passing, sometimes wagonsful 
of them. For his record of the entire journey from Missouri 
to Bruff’s camp the figures are of course higher. 

At his camp ground, November 16, he happened on a 
boy, William Lambkin, ‘quite pretty, with light curly hair.” 
The father, so Bruff was told, had left a wife in St. Louis, 


whom he had long abused, then stole the only consolation she had re- 
maining, a tender boy, of about 4 yrs. old, and with some woman came off 
on this journey. ... She had an infant, en the latter part of the march, 
the mother died on the Humboldt, and the infant died, when 4 mos. old.*4 


This “inhuman wretch,” as Bruff described him, neglected 
and mistreated little William and, on the very day that Bruff 
first saw the child, deposited him at Bruff’s tent in order 
to be rid of him, requesting Bruff to take him. As ‘a humane 
action,”’ Bruff cared for the child as best he could in winter 
cold and snow without adequate shelter and sufficient or 
proper food. In Bruff’s tent, by his campfire, the little 
fellow passed his days: 


I gave him a spool of cotton to play with [writes Bruff, November 28], 
and while unwinding it, he seemed to be reminded of home, of his mother, 
&c by the cotton; saying, ‘“‘Mother’s cotton, Mother’s scissors, Mother has 


®87bid., pp. 633-634, 640. 
58Ibid., pp. 646-647. 
“Ibid., pp. 641-642. 
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bread, and Mother has cake, and Mother has tea” &c. &c. Poor little 
creature! abandoned in a wilderness, by his father, to suffer, perhaps to 
perish! Thy mother will probably never again see her little boy! My 
compassion may prolong your sufferings, I cannot alleviate them much.®* 


This was true. Through varied hardships and privations 
the child’s life span shortened until about six weeks after 
his father had deserted him, Bruff wrote in his journal: 
“We done all we could for the poor little sufferer, but by 
11 A. M. he was extricated from all the hardships of this life.” 
For his grave Bruff fashioned a headboard from a piece 
of plank, inscribing it: ‘‘William,—Infant Son of Lambkin— 
an Unnatural Father, Died Jan. 1. 1850.’ 

An incident of the trail related by Bruff epitomizes the 
patience, the resolution often exhibited even by children in 
the hard travel of 1849-1850. On October 18 before Bruff 
had made his last camp on the Lassen trail, he passed at 
close of day over a ridge above the ford of Feather river near 
Big Meadows. Here he overtook a family: ‘A father, 
little boy & girl, were driving along some nearly exhausted 
cattle (oxen) . . . . S. W. up & over very stony hill.” The 
oxen were lame, he says, and the children “very small.” 
The scene is not hard to reconstruct: in the forest openings 
the dust of the trail was suspended in the lengthening rays 
of the sun, while under the immense trees a twilight gloom 
already sifting down; Bruff, a slight figure in the travel-worn 
uniform of his company, his hazel eyes alight with interest 
and compassion as he thought of his own little boy and girl, 
thousands of miles away in Washington City; the little fellow 
on the trail blinking back his tears, strumbling with weariness; 
his sister hovering beside him, exhorting, cajoling, encourag- 
ing, a mother in miniature, “Never mind, Buddy, taint far 
to grass and water.’’5” 


SIbid., p. 648. 
Ibid., p. 686. 
S7Tbid., pp. 229, 328 
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THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE IN MISSOURI 


BY HOMER CLEVENGER! 


The Farmers’ alliance movement, which led to the 
Populist revolt in national politics in 1892 and the split in 
the Democratic party in 1896, was strong in Missouri.? 
Although it developed a robust Populist party in some of the 
neighboring states, the Alliance added but little to the strength 
of the third party in Missouri.* Instead the farmers bored 
within the Democratic party. Members of the Alliance seized 
control of the Democratic state convention in 1890 and domi- 
nated the legislature in 1891. Although the Alliance tide began 
to ebb rapidly after 1891, its influence continued. Aroused by 
the panic of 1893 and disgusted with Cleveland’s politics, the 
Democratic farmers registered such a stay-at-home protest in 
1894 that the Republicans carried the State the first time since 
1868. After this election Richard P. (Silver Dick) Bland and 
Governor William Joel Stone assumed the leadership of the 
farm faction and engineered a revolt against the conservative 


1HOMER CLEVENGER, @ native Missourian, is professor of American history 
in Lindenwood college for women at St. Charles, Missori. He received a B. 8. 
degree from Central Missouri State Teachers college in 1928, an M. A. degree 
from George Peabody college for teachers in 1932, and a Ph. D. degree from the 
University of Missouri in 1940. He has been previously on the staff of the 
University of Missouri's branch summer session at Rolla, 1939-1941, and chair- 
man of the social science department of Union university in Jackson, Tennessee. 

2Hicks, John D., The Populist Revolt, an extended study of the national move- 
ment and its consequences. 

*There was a small political organization in Missouri from 1874 until the 
death of the Populist party in the early nineteen hundreds. The party operated 
under a series of names, People’s in 1874, Greenback in 1876 and 1878, Green- 
back Labor in 1880, 1882, and 1884, Nationalist in 1886, Union Labor in 1888 
and 1890, and Populist thereafter. The same men served as leaders for all 
these parties. For instance, W. C. Alldredge, editor of the California News- 
paper, and John M. London of Macon county were Greenbackers in the seventies 
and Populists in the nineties. As could be expected the platforms of all these 
parties were much alike. From time to time they elected a few state legislators. 
In 1880 they sent four Greenback congressmen to Washington. Their political 
strategy usually led them to co-operate with the Republicans. In 1896, how- 
ever, they joined the Bryan wing of the Democratic party. They polled 35,135 
votes for Weaver in 1880 but only 41,213 for him in 1892. Their political 
enemies throughout their existence usually spoke of them as the third party. 
Choosing that appellation simplifies composition in this discussion. 

4Both Democrats and Republicans were members. The strong Progressive 
vote in the rural sections in 1912 may be accredited to Alliance influence in the 
Republican party. 
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majority in the state committee. The Missouri Democratic 
organization then lent its strength to the national movement 
which split the Democratic party at Chicago in 1896. There 
Alliance doctrines went into the Democratic platform under 
a new name—Bryanism. 

Some powerful impetus was necessary to induce farmers 
to organize. They are traditionally individualistic. Hard 
times on the farms weakened their resistance. Throughout 
the eighties while farming was slowly changing from a way 
of life to a business enterprise, the price of farm products 
declined. As the farmer tried to increase his investment in 
the rapidly developing labor-saving farm machinery and 
was coming to want more luxuries for his home or more 
education for his children, all of which cost money, his income 
decreased. Railroads charged him all the traffic would 
bear. Monopolists rigged the market on what he bought or 
sold. As a class farmers went deeper and deeper into debt. 
The aggregate of farm mortgages doubled in the decade. 
If both interest and the commission paid for negotiating 
loans are considered, the farmer paid from 10.8 to 14.4 
per cent for the money he borrowed. During the time the 
circulating currency per capita grew less and less. As the 
sources of credit dried up, the borrower’s day of reckoning 
was hastened. Thousands of Missouri farmers were ‘‘sold 
out lock, stock, and barrel.”” Many others must have lived 
in constant fear that some unforeseen misfortune would force 
them into a foreclosure suit.® 


There is little wonder that the farmers demanded regula- 
tion of railroads, prosecution of monopolists, restriction 
of bankers, and inflation of the currency either by free coinage 
of silver or some other scheme. 


The farmers of Missouri had fought for railroad regula- 
tion since the early seventies. In 1884 they were joined 


5Clevenger, Homer, Agrarian Politics in Missouri, 1880-1896 (unpublished 
Ph. D. thesis, University of Missouri). For stay-at-home protest see p. 264, 
for liberals’ decision to revolt see p. 270, for Pertle Springs convention in 
August 1895 where the revolt was consumated, see p. 282. 

®Ibid., pp. 45-65. An extended analysis of the farmers’ economic condition 
is given. No matter whose the fault was, the farmer did not think it was his 
own, 
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by the rising young Democrats under the leadership of David 
R. Francis of St. Louis.7. They elected a governor pledged 
for reform but railroad lobbyists defeated all regulatory bills 
in the legislature. The railroad strike of 1886 increased 
their hatred for the railroad companies, now personified by 
Jay Gould. A successful campaign was waged that year to 
elect a legislature which would pass railroad legislation. 
Again the lobbyists were too strong. The governor was 
forced to call a special session to get the law the farmers 
wanted. 

By lambasting the railroad lobby during the legislative 
struggle the newspapers brought the farmers’ wrath to the 
boiling point in the first few months of 1887. By midsummer 
a drought was adding to the gloom created by several years 
of financial insecurity. The farmers were in the mood to do 
something desperate. Thousands of them had had previous 
experience with a farm organization. The Grange had been 
at its height just thirteen years before. They had a pattern 
for action now. 

The organizers for the Wheel and the Alliance who came 
into the state at this opportune time won the help of the 
rural weeklies which had once supported the Grange.® The 
editors were affiliated with the third party but they were 
for the farmer. They understood the power gained by or- 
ganization and were uninhibited in their agitation as this 
speech by one of them indicates :!° 


We must educate the farmer to think that he has some rights that demand 
recognition; we want him to know that he has as much right to grace the 


TIbid., pp. 162-163. Young Democrats was the name given to the faction 
which had risen in revolt against the St. Louis machine. The name was ap- 
plied because the leaders were young men. 

8Buck, Solon J., The Granger Morement, pp. 58-59; Missouri Statesman 
(Columbia), December 17, 1875. There were about 150,000 Grangers in Mis- 
souri at the height of the movement. In December 1875 there were 2032 local 
lodges in the State. There were only eighty-eight locals in 1886, but thousands 
could remember the Grange ai its best. Journal of the Fourteenth Annual 
Session of the Missouri State Grange, Held at Knobnoster, Oct. 19th and 20th, 
1886, p. 20. 

*There were fifty-six such newspapers in Missouriin 1891. The Newspaper 
(California), September 10, 1891. 

10Journal of Proceedings of the Sizteenth Annual Session of the Missouri 
State Grange, Held at Maryville, Missouri, October 16th, 17th, and 18th, 1888, 
pp. 38-40. 
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halls of congress as the gilded snob of some national bank.... If you 
are the main-stay of this government, then why in the name of common 
sense do you not have some say in its affairs? . . . . Brethren, we out- 
number any other class in the United States .... yet you... . let 
scheming politicians rob you.... We must meet brains with brains. 


With the Grange background to build on and the support 
of the third party press, the organizers from the South met 
with rapid success. 

The Agricultural Wheel of Arkansas and the Texas 
farmers’ alliance were samples of state organizations which 
had sprung up over the country in the early eighties." Each 
had begun as a local farm club modeled closely after the 
Grange plan. Other local clubs were promoted and finally 
state organizations were perfected. The zeal of the leaders 
who developed within these state groups led them to aspire 
to a nation-wide organization. They negotiated with other 
state leaders to accomplish interstate fusions and sent agents 
among the farmers of neighboring states. 

A local Wheel was established in Mississippi county, 
Missouri, in 1886. Another was said to have grown out 
of an indignation meeting of farmers in Howell county. 
The county court had placed coal stoves in the court house 
and deprived the farmers of a market for wood. A state 
organization was established the next year. At the first 
state convention in October, 1887, there were 129 Wheels 
with 5895 members from the sixteen counties represented. 
It was estimated that the members in unrepresented counties 
might bring the total to 10,000. A year later, the Wheelers 
claimed 1950 local and sixty-five county Wheels, with an 
estimated membership of 58,000." 


uThe Louisiana farmers’ union and the Mutual benefit association of 
Illinois were other examples. To the north the National farmers’ alliance was 
recruiting members. This organization was launched at the Farmers’ trans- 
portation convention which met at Chicago in 1880. Hicks, Populist Revolt, 
p. 99. 

12Journal of Agriculture (ed.), History of the Farmers’ Alliance, The Agri- 
cultural Wheel, The Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union, The Patrons of Husbandry, 
and Other Farm Organizations, pp. 191-213; Morgan, W. 8., History of the Wheel 
and the Alliance and the Impending Revolution, pp. 83-84. The Globe-Democrat 
(St. Louis), September 5, 1888, estimated that from sixty to sixty-five per cent 
of the 58,000 members were or had been Democrats. Since the Globe-Democrat 
was also predicting that the Wheelers would vote against David R. Francis, 
the Democratic candidate for governor, because he was a grain dealer, the size 
of their estimate might have been colored by wishful thinking. 
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An agent for the Texas farmers’ alliance organized a local 
in Butler county in April, 1887. Other agents were working 
in southwest Missouri. The workers met with such success 
that a state organization was launched in October. The 
growth in membership continued rapidly until April, 1888, 
when it was decided to stop the membership drive until after 
the election. The promoters wanted to allay the charge 
that the Alliance was a political scheme. Nevertheless 
there were 615 locals with 13,000 members in thirty-eight 
counties, all south of the river, when the annual meeting 
was held in August.” 

The Wheel was also supposed to be a non-partisan organi- 
zation, but the Wheelers were not as conscientious about 
keeping out of politics as the Texas alliance. The Democrats 
were given a fright because southeast Missouri, one of their 
strongholds, was being invaded by the new organization in an 
election year. There was some justification for their fears. 
The Wheelers nominated county tickets in Wright and Texas 
counties and subsequently elected some officers. Their presi- 
dent, Henry W. Hickman, was running for state senator on an 
independent ticket, and there were rumors that the Wheelers 
intended to make a cleaning of courthouse rings in southeast 
Missouri. To combat this influence the Democratic state 
committee concentrated its energies on the Wheel-infested 
regions. The whole ticket of state candidates was sent on a 
speaking tour of the southeast counties." 

Disturbing news of the political potentialities of the 
Wheel filled the newspapers. The Wheelers were described as 
a determined, reading, and thinking people who knew their 
best interests and would not easily be turned from their pur- 
pose. Another reporter found they were well posted on finan- 

18History of the Farmers’ Alliance, The Agricultural Wheel, The Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union, The Patrons of Husbandry, and Other Farm Organizations, 
Ppp. 204-207; Morgan, History of the Wheel and the Alliance and the Impending 
Revolution, pp. 120-121; Globe-Democrat (St. Louis), September 28, 1888, esti- 
mated the number between 21,000 and 22,000. The estimate is probably 
oe of the Farmers’ Alliance, The Agricultural Wheel, The Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union, The Patrons of Husbandry, and Other Farm Organizations, 
p. 213; Globe-Democrat (St. Louis), August 23, September 17, 29, 1888; Republic 


(St. Louis), October 30, November 5, 1888; Oficial Manual of the State of Mis- 
sourt, 1889-1890, pp. 110, 112. 
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cial affairs and harbored a violent antipathy to option dealing 
and national banks. The story was told that they had a 
system of communication between locals sc arranged that 
orders going out from the state office would be in the hands of 
every Wheeler in two days. This looked especially serious 
because 58,000 ‘‘organized scratchers’”’ might swing an elec- 
tion. The Globe-Democrat, a Republican daily, gleefully told 
of ‘“‘moss-back Democrats and ultra Republicans’’ sitting side 
by side in a Texas county convention.” 

The Democrats carried the state on election day but the 
occupations reported by the members of the legislature indi- 
cated that they were farm conscious. There were farmer- 
lawyers, farmer-bankers, farmer-teachers, farmer-preachers, 
farmer-editors, and farmer-druggists.'* Ten of the legislators 
were members of the Alliance. 

The iegislature passed a number of laws which were in 
line with what the farmers were demanding. Pools, trusts, 
and combinations were made illegal. A law was passed to 
remove some of the saloons’ sinister influences from party 
politics. Express companies were taxed. Speculation in 
grain was forbidden and a state grain inspector was provided. 
One law especially seemed to indicate a tendency to please 
the Wheel and Alliance. Watermelons were an important 
product in the counties where the organizations were strong. 
A law was put on the statute books providing that a shipper of 
watermelons could ride the train free and peddle his product 
enroute without extra cost.!” 

After the election of 1888 the Alliance and the Wheel 
continued to recruit members and establish local and county 
lodges. In August, 1889, delegates from both organizations 
met in Springfield and negotiated a union as the parent bodies 
had done in Meridian, Mississippi, the year before. The new 
organization was named the Farmers’ and Laborers’ union of 
Missouri but was more commonly known as the Missouri 
alliance. The aims and constitutions of the Alliance and the 


Republic (St. Louis), August 26, October 20, 1888; Globe-Democrat (St. 
Louis), August 23, September 17, 29, 1888. 
Oficial Manual of the State of Missouri, 1889-1890, pp. 57-59. 
17Laws of Missouri, 35th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1889-1890, p. 64. 
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Wheel had been so much alike that the union caused no great 
shift in anything except the state officers. Henry W. Hick- 
man, who had been president of the Wheel, was elected 
president. His election signified the greater strength of the 
Wheel membership. His candidacy for state senator the 
year before hinted that the Missouri alliance might assume a 
place of importance in party politics.'® 

The campaign for members went forward with greater 
momentum after the fusion. The selection of Uriel S. Hall 
for the office of state lecturer was fortunate for the Missouri 
alliance. As director of the campaign, he doubled the member- 
ship during the next year.'® In a personal interview, thirty 
years later, Hall estimated that there had been 240,000 mem- 
bers of the Alliance at the period of its greatest strength.?° 
This was probably early in 1891. 

The Farmers’ and Laborers’ union of America, the 
regional organization with which the Missouri farmers had 
affiliated in August, 1889, the National farmers’ alliance, the 
Knights of Labor, and other scattered farm organizations 
agreed to hold simultaneous conventions in St. Louis in 
December, 1889. Some of the leaders hoped that all might 
join in a national organization but their joint committees could 
agree upon nothing but the name—National farmers’ alliance 
and industrial union. Only the southern group officially 
adopted it in the end. Regional interests, Civil war hatreds, 
and the question of Negro membership created difficulties too 
great for the farm organizations to surmount. Kansas, the 
Dakotas, New York, Indiana, Colorado, and a few locals in 


18History of the Farmers’ Alliance, The Agricultural Wheel, The Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union, The Patrons of Husbandry, and Other Farm Organizations, 
pp. 208-213; Morgan, History of the Wheel and the Alliance and the Impending 
Revolution, p. 84; Republic (St. Louis), August 21, 1889. 

19At the time of the union it was estimated that there were 100,000 members. 
In May, 1890, there were 151,600 according to an estimate by Hall, published 
in the St. Louis Republic, May 11, 1890. At the annual meeting in 1890, it 
was estimated that there were 200,000. Sedalia Morning Gazette, August 12, 
1890. Other estimates may be found in the History of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
The Agricultural Wheel, The Farmers’ and Laborers’ Union, the Patrons of 
Husbandry, and Other Farm Organizations, p. 236; Appleton’s Annual Cyclo- 
pedia, 1890, p. 301; Morgan, History of the Wheel and the Alliance and the Im- 
pending Revolution, p. 121. 

20Wright, Charles Omega, The Populist Movement with Special Reference 
to Missouri (unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of Missouri), p. 62. 
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Iowa, however, seceded from the northern group and joined 
the newly named organization. No compatibility could be 
found with the Knights of Labor.” 

The Farmers’ alliance and Industrial union, more com- 
monly known as the Southern alliance, adopted a declaration 
of purposes, much like that of the Grange. One of the aims 
was to bring the members useful information about new and 
improved methods of cultivation, new crops, better breeds of 
livestock, prices, machinery, or any other information which 
might make them more efficient farmers. There seemed to be 
an agreement that the farmer might be able to solve some of 
his own difficulties by using better management, but the 
Alliance insisted that other things were at the root of the 
trouble. Assuming that excessive railroad rates, usury, 
taxes, the tariff, bonded indebtedness, and monopolies were 
partly the cause of the farmers’ financial distress, the organi- 
zation planned to secure the necessary legislation to bring 
relief. Unlike the Grange, whose declaration of purposes 
forbade political discussions, the Alliance proposed to search 
for the cause of farmers’ economic ills and take the necessary 
political steps to secure reforms. They planned to accomplish 
their aims through non-partisan action.” 

The convention in St. Louis accepted the subtreasury 
plan brought in by the ‘Commission of the Monetary System”’ 
headed by C. W. Macune, editor of the national organ. 
Many were opposed to this proposition which later split the 
Missouri alliance. The subtreasury plan suggested that the 
federal government establish warehouses for non-perishable 
farm products. In these, farmers might store their products 
and borrow from the government at one per cent per annum, 
a paper money issued with the product as security. When the 
loan was repaid, the money was to be taken out of circulation. 
This scheme, they argued, would provide the farmer an oppor- 

21Republic (St. Louis), December 3, 4, 5, 1889; Hicks, Populist Revolt, 
pp. 113-123; Nixon, Herman C., “‘The Cleavage Within Farmers’ Alliance Move- 
ment,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XV, No. 1 (June, 1928), 
pp. 22-23; Drew, Frank M., “The Present Farmers’ Movement," Political 
Science Quarterly, Vol. VI, No. 2 (June, 1891), p. 220; Morgan, History of the 
Wheel and the Alliance and the Impending Revolution, pp. 171-175. 


2Morgan, History of the Wheel and the Alliance and the Impending Revolu- 
tion, pp. 158-160. 
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tunity to hold his goods for a better market, and at the same 
time, give the national currency a needed elasticity.” 

At annual conventions the Southern alliance formulated 
a statement of demands upon the government, set forth the 
aims and objects for the year, and elected a group of officers to 
execute the program. These officers, whose salaries were large 
enough to command capable men, directed the agitation and 
education. 

The ‘Missouri state organization followed the national 
pattern. At a annual convention of delegates representing 
every 1500 members or major fraction thereof in each county, 
a platform was adopted, state officers were elected, and an 
official organ chosen for the year. 

The state constitution provided that local lodges must 
be at least three miles apart and have seven or more members. 
Men and women who could qualify as farmers, country 
teachers, or country preachers were eligible for membership. 
Members were fined ten cents for being absent from three 
consecutive meetings. The officers were required to call 
meetings at least once a month. Many local lodges met 
oftener. The meetings were closed to the uninitiated except 
on special occasions when it was deemed worthwhile to invite 
the public. 

The national and state lecturers, who directed the educa- 
tional program, knew the farmers must first agree among 
themselves before any pressure could be put on national or 
state legislatures. It was their problem to convince the 
farmers that the demands, if secured, would bring prosperity. 
They presented their pupils with an analysis of economic con- 
ditions, indicated the causes, and then suggested remedies. 
They used the state and national organs, the reform press, 
lectures, and open forum discussions in the local meetings to 
disseminate their information, arguments, and plans.* 

*8Hicks, Populist Revolt, pp. 186-188. 

™“History of the Farmers’ Alliance, The Agricultural Wheel, The Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union, The Patrons of Husbandry, and Other Farm Organizations, 
pp. 219-225. 

%Ibid., p. 147; Republic (St. Louis), September 15, 1891; The Newspaper 
(California), July 9, 1891. The editors of the newspapers and magazines who 


supported the Alliance organized the Reform press association at the national 
meeting in Ocala, Florida, in 1890. Through an exchange system they planned 
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The state organization often sponsored and financed 
lecture tours. The local and county lodges were urged to 
secure speakers who would travel over the county to speak 
to the members in their regular meetings. Picnics and barbe- 
cues were promoted by county alliances and speakers like 
A. J. Streeter, Jesse Harper, James Baird Weaver, C. W. 
Macune, Ben Terrill, Uriel S. Hall, and others of greater or . 
lesser note were invited to address the crowds which gathered. 
The elected lecturers were kept busy speaking to local groups 
which requested their services.” 

At the very base of the educational system were the local 
lodges to which the members went at least once and often 
twice a month. The educational possibilities of association 
and discussion were understood by the leaders in the Alliance. 
“Through discussion and exchange of ideas the members 
arrive at clear and well defined views of the evils from which 
they are suffering, and at once set about to devise a remedy,” 
said the official historian of the organization.’ 

Realizing that haphazard discussions in the locals would 
contribute little to the general scheme of education, the 
national and state officers suggested the topics for conversa- 
tion and debate. The subject for discussion was often adver- 
tised in a reform newspaper which printed an accompanying 
article devised to provoke the thought of members before they 
went to meetings. Sometimes the subject would be outlined 
by an outside or local speaker and the meeting turned into 
an open forum. At other times group discussion would be 
inspired by a debate.”® 


to keep each other abreast of the reform movement all over the country. Since 
the president could summarily sever the membership of any editor who failed 
to support Alliance demands, the association also served to discipline the mem- 
bers. Fifty-six Missouri editors joined themselves to a state organization of 
the same type in 1891. The Newspaper (California), September 10, 1891, 
December 28, 1893; Hicks, Populist Revolt, p. 131. 

%The Newspaper (California), June 20, 1889, August 28, 1890, March 19, 
1891; Memphis Farmers' Union, September 8, 1892; Republic (St. Louis), 
July 28, 1888, August 22, 1890; Arnett, Alex M., The Populist Movement in 
Georgia, p. 100. 

27Morgan, History of the Wheel and the Alliance and the Impending Revolu- 
tion, p. 206. 

28The Newspaper (California), January 31, May 9, July 1, September 26, 
November 7, 26, 1889. The following program was advertised for a local in 
Moniteau county where the third party fever was running high at the time. 
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The program of education was planned to instill an urge 
to read. Those who wished to participate in open forum dis- 
cussions or in conversation with their neighbors were forced 
to read the newspapers, magazines, tracts, circulars, and 
books which were being produced for the farmers’ benefit. 
The stimulation of the urge to read was not confined to subtle 
means. Speakers and newspaper challenged the farmers to 
inform themselves. The organization pressed the members to 
subscribe for the official organs. Books were offered by the 
reform press as an inducement to secure subscriptions, and 
publishers advertised their wares in the newspapers.”® 

As a result, intellectual curiosity was aroused. Such 
books as those of Henry George, Edward Bellamy, William 
H. Harvey, and James B. Weaver found ready sales among a 
people who had read little besides newspapers and farm 
magazines before this time. Theories were developed and dis- 
cussions on the income tax, the single tax, abolition of private 
property, and fiat money, “‘made information on such ques- 
tions common property.’”*° 


One contemporary said in 1890 that the program of edu- 
cation had already done much good in developing tastes and 
habits of reading and in the purification of politics by defeat- 
ing ‘“‘rings.and wirepullers.’** Another said the Alliance and 


It is ambitious enough to occupy a longer time than the one evening in which 
it was to be presented. 1. Song—‘‘Poor Kansas Fools; 2. History of the 
order; 3. Aims and purposes of the organization; 4. A paper and discussion 
of the same; 5. Speech—‘Are We a Free People;” 6. Song—‘‘Almost Per- 
suaded” (A parody, the substance of which was that the voter was almost per- 
suaded to leave the old party.) 7. What the order has accomplished; 8. 
Whatis money? 9. Song—*‘Good-bye My Party Good-bye.” Ibid., October 
2, 1890. At one time the national officers suggested these questions for dis- 
cussion in the locals: What is money? What are the uses of money? Is money 
a commodity? Who furnishes the money for the country? Who ought to 
furnish it? How should money be furnished to the people? JIbid., July 9, 1891. 
The national bankers were probably consigned to perdition when these ques- 
tions were answered in a rura! schoolhouse. 

Arnett, Populist Movement in Georgia, p. 100; Hicks, Populist Revolt, p. 
131; History of the Farmers’ Alliance, The Agricultural Wheel, The Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union, The Patrons of Husbandry, and Other Farm Organizations, 
p. 202; The Newspaper (California), May 16, 1889. 

Tracy, Frank Basil, ‘‘The Rise and Doom of the Populist Party,”” Forum, 
Vol, XVI, No. 2 (October, 1893), p. 248; Hicks, Pogulist Revolt, p. 132. 

%1History of the Farmers’ Alliance, The Agricultural Wheel, The Farmers’ 
and Laborers’ Union, The Patrons of Husbandry, and Other Farm Organizations, 
Dp. 236. 
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the Grange became national universities which employed 
hundreds of college educated and self-taught teachers who 
were able to “‘stimulate thought and lend inspirations to their 
followers.”’*? Their methods, devices, techniques, and results 
indicate that the judgment of this writer was not far wrong. 


By using all their agencies of education to diagnose the 
farmers’ ills and exhort them to action, the Alliance leaders 
were preparing the farmers for the election of 1890. The 
Democratic state committee knew this and felt compelled to 
do something about it. The Democratic candidate for gover- 
nor in 1884 had been elected by less than 1000 votes and in 
1888 the Democrats had won with a plurality instead of a 
majority. The loss of only a few votes would spell defeat for 
the party. 

Cleveland’s nomination for 1892 was being predicted as 
early as February, 1889. He was known to be opposed to 
the free coinage of silver and the Alliance was advocating it. 
The Democratic farmers in Missouri had been for free silver 
since the seventies and the third party advocated not only 
free silver but also a fiat money. There was danger that the 
farmers might bolt to the third party because Cleveland was 
the accepted national party leader and the state committee 
was loaded with Cleveland supporters. To counteract this 
possibility the state committee at a meeting in St. Louis in 
February, 1889, decided to convince the farmers that the 
high tariff which Cleveland opposed was the cause of their 
trouble. A speaking campaign was initiated. Leaders like 
Senators Francis M. Cockrell and George G. Vest, who had 
the confidence of the farmers, lent their time to the program. 
The committee also planned to extend the party organization 


32Walker, C. S., ‘*The Farmers Movement,’’ Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Vol. IV, pp. 797-798. Uriel 8. Hall, Missouri's 
state lecturer, 1889-1890, and president, 1890-1891, could easily have lived up 
to this description. He wastrainedinlaw. During his life he served two terms 
in Congress, was president of a small Missouri college for a few years, and oper- 
ated a private school in Columbia. His speeches to farm groups were not the 
wild harangues of the agitator but closely developed arguments full of allusions 
to John Stuart Mill and other economists. He was level headed, a natural 
leader, a hard worker, and exercised a restraining influence on the more radical 
leaders. 


%3Republic (St. Louis), February 8, 1889. 
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down to school districts so some trusted Democrat would be 
near the voters.* 


The third party newspaper editors sensed the Democrats’ 
aim. They immediately began to attack Cleveland’s mone- 
tary theories, pointed to his record to prove him a friend of 
the national banks, and cited evidence of his devotion to 
“Lombard Street, London, and Wall Street, New York.” 
They also called on all Union labor clubs to hold monthly 
meetings to discuss the money, land, and transportation 
issues.**5 They had hoped that their party strength would be 
enhanced by Democratic bolters and were probably even 
then, 1889, planning to secure Alliance endorsement for 
their party. They announced their plan to bid for Alliance 
support at a national convention in Kansas City in February, 
1890.% 


The third party men were afraid the Democrats were 
planning to steal the Alliance when an increasing number of 
Democratic rural editors began to support the Alliance early 
in 1889. They were sure of it after the simultaneous Alliance 
conventions at St. Louis in December. Many members in 
Missouri did not like the sub-treasury plank which was 
adopted there. It happened that the leading opponents were 
well known Democrats. Uriel S. Hall, the state lecturer, was 
violently opposed to it. So was Phil Chew, editor of the state 
organ, the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture. When Chew 
began to criticize the subtreasury scheme in the summer of 
1890, the fight was on. The third party editors, who were all 
for the scheme, made unbridled attacks on Chew. The state 
executive committee ordered the editorial battle stopped for 
good of the order. Then both sides sent out speakers to 


“Jbid., February 7, 23, August 22, 1889; The Newspaper (California), 
August 23, September 26, 1889. 


%The Newspaper (California), March 14, 1889, quoting the World; January 
17, February 24, 28, 1889. The third party was operating under the name 
Union Labor at this time. 


%Ibid., March 6, 1890. They won the support of some state organiza- 
tions in the election of 1890. 
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present their arguments. Hall made what was called a 
‘school house campaign’’ against the subtreasury.*” 

Whether the Democratic politicians in the Alliance were 
making an effort to win its support for their party or whether 
they were honestly trying to keep it out of politics, as they 
said, the struggle which developed within the Alliance was 
full of political significance for 1890.** If the farmers were 
convinced that the subtreasury would bring them prosperity, 
they might bolt to the third party unless the plan was in- 
cluded in the Democratic platform. If the plan was included, 
the more conservative Democrats might bolt. The outcome 
of the election of 1890 depends upon who won in the sub- 
treasury campaign. 

In a factional struggle within the Alliance, the Demo- 
cratic leaders had a number of advantages over the third 
party men. The past tendency of the third party to co- 
operate with the Republicans had led the rank and file Demo- 
crat to consider the third party a political enemy. As a 
consequence it would be natural for Democratic members to 
join with their fellows in a squabble. The Democratic leaders 
also had had past experience in circumventing the third 
party. In the off years of 1878, 1882, and 1886, being un- 
fettered by national platforms, they had defeated third party 
hopes by adopting state platforms which appeased the farm- 
ers.*® Since the Democratic state convention was scheduled 
to precede the annual meeting of the Alliance in 1890, the 
same strategy might be used to help defeat the third party 
supporters in the Alliance. 

When the Democratic convention met in St. Joseph, 
June 11, 1890, the delegates who were members of the Alliance 


37Ibid., May 8, June 19, 1890; Republic (St. Louis), July 1, 1890; Memphis 
Farmers’ Union, June 23, 1892, quoting the Kansas City Star, tells of Hall's 
activities. Wright, Populist Movement with Special Reference to Missouri, 
p. 109, corroborates the statement. 

%8Republic (St. Louis), August 18, 1890; May 11, 1890, quoting a letter of 
H. W. Hickman, president of the Missouri Alliance, in the Rolla Herald; Sedalia 
Morning Gazette, August 17, 1890. 

%An account by an old third party leader appeared in The Newspaper 
(California), August 29, 1895; Leach, J. A., ‘Public Opinion and the Inflation 
Movement in Missouri, 1875-1879,"" Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 4 (July, 1930), pp. 573-580. The platforms of these years are good sup- 
porting evidence. 
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were in complete control. They met in caucus to discuss 
their strategy before going to the convention. In the conven- 
tion Uriel S. Hall acted as their floor leader. Henry W. 
Hickman, president of the Missouri alliance and treasurer of 
the Southern alliance, was named for railroad commissioner. 
There was some objection to him because he had run for state 
senator on an independent ticket in 1888, but the farmers did 
not recognize the rule that party regularity was a necessary 
qualification for office. Lloyd E. Wolfe of Moberly, another 
member, was nominated for state superintendent of schools. 
James B. Gantt was put on the ticket for judge of the supreme 
court. As a lawyer he could not be a member of the Alliance 
but since the railroad interests opposed him, he was qualified.*° 

The platform adopted by the Democratic convention was 
almost identical with that adopted by the national convention 
of the Southern alliance at Ocala, Florida, six months later. 
An adjustment of the tariff, laws to circumscribe the powers of 
monopolies, repossession of public lands for the benefit of 
actual settlers, and honest elections were among the planks. 
Free and unrestricted coinage of silver was demanded but there 
was no mention of the subtreasury plank.“ 

The argument in the Alliance was now limited to whether 
the subtreasury system would need to be added to free silver 
in order to provide an ample supply of money. Since the 
Democratic farmers had been proponents of free silver since 
the seventies, the third party leaders were at a disadvantage in 
the Alliance argument. They realized the significance of the 
action taken at the Democratic convention and again raised 
the cry that the Democrats would try to steal the Alliance at 
Sedalia in August.” 

“Republic (St. Louis), June 11, 13, 14, 24, August 13, 1890; July 19, 1890, 
quoting Uriel 8S. Hall; Herald (St. Joseph), June 10, 11, 13, 1890; Appleton’s 
Annual Cyclopedia, 1890, p. 564. 

“10 ficial Manual of the State of Missouri, 1891-1892, pp. 204-205. For the 
Ocala platform see Hicks, Populist Revolt, pp. 430-431. The Ocala platform 
demanded the subtreasury or some better scheme to bring the circulating 
currency to fifty dollars per capita. 

“The Newspaper (California), July 24, 1890; July 17, 1890, quoting the 
Era (Cape Girardeau). The Republic (St. Louis), a Democratic newspaper, 
said on June 14, 1890, that Hickman’s nomination would probably put an 
end to Republican attempts to pervert the Farmers’ alliance. Many news- 


papers tried to promote the idea that the fight in the Alliance had been in- 
spired by the Republicans. 
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It seemed to be common knowledge that the annual meet- 
ing in August would determine whether or not the Missouri 
alliance would go to the third party. Although the national 
organization of the Southern alliance was still officially non- 
partisan, the national lecturer, Ben Terrill of Texas, and the 
editor of the national organ, C. W. Macune, were present 
at the convention and lined up with the third party element. 
Hall had done his work too well for their influence to matter. 
His faction had a majority on all the preliminary propositions. 
The third party faction was able to delay the debate on the 
subtreasury plan until the very last, probably expecting some 
of their opponents would go home as they had done at St. 
Louis when the plank had been adopted by the national organi- 
zation. When it finally came before the convention the de- 
bate ‘‘waxed hot and furious” all night long, but early in the 
morning Hall won.“ The Democrats in Missouri were safe. 

Hall was elected president of the Missouri alliance and 
was selected to head a delegation to the national convention 
at Ocala.“ He lost on a proposition to forbid political discus- 
sion in the local lodges but won his contention that the state 
organization should remain non-partisan. A few county lodges, 
however, disregarded the decision of the state convention and 
nominated county tickets.“ Hall said a long time afterward 
that he suspended over a dozen county organizations for dis- 
obeying the rules of the order.” 

When the ballots were counted in November the Demo- 
crats had the three state offices and a majority in both houses 
of the legislature, but the farmers in the Alliance were the ones 

“8Republic (St. Louis), August 15, 16, 17, 1890; Globe-Democrat (St. Louis), 
August 15, 16, 17, 1890; Sedalia Morning Gazette, August 15, 16, 17, 1890. 
Each covered the convention well. The Alliance had already gone into politics 
in Kansas, Nebraska, and some other states. Peffer, W. A., The Farmers’ 
Side, His Troubles and the Remedy, pp. 156-159, credits Hall's victory with 
the failure of the third party movement in Missouri. 

“At Ocala Hall tried hard to eliminate the subtreasury plank from the 
national platform but failed. Hicks, Populist Revolt, p. 202. W. ©. All- 
dredge in The Newspaper (California), January 1, 1891, said ‘‘Sockless” Jerry 
Simpson outtalked Hall. 

“Oficial Manual of the State of Missourt, 1891-1892, pp. 76-81. Alliance 
state representatives were elected in Adair, Bates, Benton, Camden, Ste. 
Genevieve, and Worth counties. Candidates were defeated in Harrison, 


Mercer, Polk, and Shannon counties. 
“#Wright, Populist Movement with Special Reference to Missouri, p. 67. 
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who had really won the election. They were able to do this 
without violating their declaration of non-partisanship :*” 


Without disturbing political party lines or party affiliations, or provoking 
partisan feelings of strife, we shall boldly enter into the discussion and 
investigation of all public measures, and governmental policies that have 
a direct or a remote bearing on the productive industries of the country 
and its material welfare generally; approving the good and condemning 
the bad, offering through the ballot and other means in our reach such 
rernedies for existing evils and threatening dangers as we believe the public 
interest demands. 


The Missouri alliance had developed a scheme to force 
candidates to take a pledge to support the farmers’ demands. 
The St. Louis Journal of Agriculture, the official state organ, 
published a form for the use of members. Underneath the 
demands made in the Sedalia platform was the following :** 


I pledge myself to work and vote for the above demands irrespective of 
party caucus or action. 


NS Sn ass 3a an aeons. 4 w pidin a eakanie ae a taince aes Mae cake 
NS NE Stes 35 on. ates wah on ote Giats’aa Cacant Office 


Cut out the above and have every candidate, irrespective of party, sign, 
and put these contracts in the hands of your executive board. If any 
candidate refuses’to sign unqualifiedly, vote against him and use your 
influence to elect those who sign, irrespective of party. 


All fourteen of the Democratic congressmen, who were elected, 
had taken the pledge. So had Senator George G. Vest who was 
coming up for reelection before the next general assembly. 
One hundred forty of the 174 state senators and representa- 
tives who would go to Jefferson City in January had promised 
to vote for the farmers’ interests. Among those pledged were 
twenty-nine Republicans, 105 Democrats, and six who were 
elected on Alliance tickets.‘ 


4™Morgan, History of the Wheel and the Alliance and the Impending Revolu- 
tion, p. 138. 

4Drew, ‘“‘The Present Farmers’ Movement,"’ p. 303. 

“Ibid., p. 307. There is a slight variation between the numbers Drew 
gives and those in the Oficial Manual of the State of Missouri, 1891-1892, pp. 
76-81, 359-382. For some of the letters of congressmen who took the pledge 
see The Newspaper (California), August 7, 1890; Missouri Statesman (Colum- 
bia), August 6, September 10, 1890; Republic (St. Louis), August 19, 1890. 
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Before the legislature met many conservatives had 
“gloomy views’’ about the legislation ‘‘a lot of inexperienced 
farmers might pass.’®* During the session the Globe- 
Democrat feared ‘‘Stupidity on the one side and corruption on 
the other is likely to write a disgraceful epitaph.’ The 
farmers, however, were confident and determined. 

Uriel S. Hall, the president of the state alliance, made his 
headquarters in Jefferson City to lead and guide and restrain 
the farmers. He called the farm bloc into caucus before the 
session opened and outlined a program of legislation.” As an 
organization, the Alliance did not interfere with the election 
of officers and appointment of committees in the legislature. 
This was done as usual by the party caucuses. Complaints 
about committee appointments from the St. Louis delegation, 
however, leads to the belief that the farmers might have 
exerted some pressure in the caucus selections.™ 

Governor Francis was the leader of the conservative 
Cleveland faction, but his annual message indicated that he 
sympathized with the farmers’ determination to get what they 
wanted. He said the discontent of the farmers was a result of 
class legislation and a limited supply of money which was the 
fault of the national and not the state government. 


The ... . farmers who have suffered most as a consequence of these 
unjust discriminations seem to have become thoroughly aroused to the 
realizations of their burthens, and are making concerted and intelligent 
effort to correct the evils from which they suffer. They ... . merit the 
encouragement of fair minded men.®4 


His conclusions that the state should do all it could to rectify 
the situation seemed to be assurance that he would not use 
his veto power to defeat the farmers’ wishes. 

The legislature devoted much of its attention to bringing 
corporations more directly under control of the State. All 
those chartered in other states were required to maintain 
offices within the jurisdiction of Missouri courts. The expan- 

Republic (St. Louis), January 2, 14, 1891. 
581Globe-Democrat (St. Louis), March 12, 1891. 
SRepublic (St. Louis), January 7, 1891. 
537bid., January 8, 17, 1891. 


“Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri, 
Vol. VII, p. 224. 
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sion of the capital stock of a corporation without consent of 
the shareholders was made illegal. The process of assessing 
and taxing corporate property within the subdivisions of the 
State was specified and clarified. To expedite the enforcement 
of these laws, the officers of corporations were required to 
submit detailed annual reports to the secretary of state. The 
officers who failed to make reports, or falsified them, were 
made liable to jail sentences and their companies subject to 
a forfeit of their charters or a fine based on a percentage of 
their capital stock.® 

Other laws met demands farmers had been making for a 
long time. The legal contract rate of interest, which had been 
ten per cent since 1855, was reduced to eight per cent. The 
salaries of state officers and clerks were drastically lowered and 
the office or register of lands was abolished.*” In order to 
build roads, counties were enabled to levy bonds, if one hun- 
dred taxpayers petitioned for an election and a two-thirds 
majority voted for the proposition. The Australian ballot 
was made to apply to all precincts and not just to towns of 
5000. The primary law of 1889 was extended. The law now 
specified certain procedures which must be followed in con- 
ducting party primaries.** The law in 1889 had only listed 
some practices which must not be used. 

If alien ownership of land had been forbidden in 1891 as 
it was in 1895, all the farmers’ demands would have beerf met 
as far as state action was capable.*® Only the federal govern- 
ment could meet the others. Although we accept these laws 
as a matter of fact today, they were considered radical in 
1891. 

With the adjournment of the legislature, the fortunes of 
the Missouri alliance began to decline. By the time of the 


Laws of Missouri, 36th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1891-1892, pp. 14, 72-73, 75-78, 
85-86, 186-189, 195-196. 

SIbid., pp. 169-170; The Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1855, Vol. I, p. 890. 

5S7Laws of Missouri, 36th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1891-1892, pp. 3-4, 181; The 
Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1889, Vol. II, pp. 1844-1845. 

88Laws of Missouri, 36th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1891-1892, pp. 133-137, 197-199. 

8Zaws of Missouri, 38th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1895-1896, pp. 207-208. The 
Globe-Democrat, March 10, 1891, reported that the Ocala platform, less the 
public ownership of railroad and subtreasury planks, had been endorsed by the 
general assembly. 
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August meeting twenty-five per cent of the members had 
dropped out. Hall’s victory at Sedalia had not stopped the 
efforts of the third party leaders to win alliance support. 
The national organization had been strongly inclined toward 
the third party movement at Ocala in December, 1890, and 
many of the Southern alliance leaders attended a convention 
at Cincinnati in May, 1891, where tentative plans were made 
to help launch a third party. Hall, the St. Louis Journal of 
Agriculture, and many newspapers strove to keep: the Mis- 
souri alliance non-partisan and anti-subtreasury. This time 
Hall lost. When the delegates from 107 counties met at 
Pertle Springs for the annual August meeting in 1891, the third 
party element had a majority.® 


Leverett Leonard of Saline county, whom the Sedalia 
Gazette had called a ‘“‘Sorehead Democrat,” August 17, 1890, 
was elected president. The St. Louis Journal of Agriculiure 
was ousted from its place as official organ, and the third party 
newspapers were given this honor. The danger to the order 
was so apparent, however, that the convention avoided a 
direct vote on the subtreasury plank, referring its adoption to 
the county lodges. The third party was not officially men- 
tioned, but a delegation of third party advocates was selected 
to go to the annual national convention in Indianapolis.“ 


This convention put the national organization into the 
third party movement and elected delegates to the coming 
St. Louis conference in February, 1892, where the Populist 
party was born.” These third party moves proved a death 
blow to the Alliance in Missouri. By June, 1892, the mem- 
bership was down to 85,000.% At the 1892 annual meeting 


60See Hicks, Populist Revolt, p. 214, for the Cincinnati meeting. For 
activity in Missouri see Republic (St. Louis), January 26, 1891; Globe-Democrat, 
March 20, 1891; The Newspaper (California), May 14, 28, June 4, 11, 25, July 
16, September 16, 1891. 

6iRepublic (St. Louis), August 26, 29, 30, 1891, covered the convention 
well. A sorehead Democrat was one who had bolted his party. The News- 
paper (California), September 3, 1891. 

®See Hicks, Populist Revolt, p. 222, for Indianapolis convention. 

68The Newspaper (California), September 10, 1891, March 19, 1892; Mem- 
phis Farmers’ Union, June 23, September 8, 1892; Brookfield Gazetie, August 
26, 1893. See also letter of H. L. Houcks, national president of the Southern 
alliance, in Memphis Farmers’ Union, June 1, 1893. 
«Memphis Farmers’ Union, June 23, 1892. 
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in Moberly, the salaries of state officers were reduced, the fines 
for failure to attend three consecutive meetings were forgiven, 
and counties having only five locals were permitted representa- 
tion in state conventions. In boom days a county had to 
have ten locals. At the next annual meeting in Brookfield 
only twenty-nine counties were represented. There was only 
$51.60 in the treasury; the officers were not fully paid, and the 
per diem of the delegates could not be met.” By 1894 the 
Missouri alliance had become a political organization with 

. nearly every member a Populist.*’ The officers at the annual 
meeting in Clinton in 1895 looked like the roll of the Populist 
leaders in the State. Since no town was chosen for the next 
place of meeting, Clinton is a good place to bury the Farmers’ 
alliance and Laborers’ union of Missouri.* 

The Farmers’ alliance failed to develop a strong third 
party in Missouri but its work was not a failure. It had 
reached its height at the opportune moment to carry a reform 
program begun in 1885 to fruition in 1891. This legislation 
was supported and passed by farmers who had once opposed 
the interference of the government in the affairs of the indi- 
vidual. Their inability to bargain on equal terms with the 
railroads had taught them their first lesson. They had been 
forced to demand government control of this natural monopoly 
as a means of securing fair rates. The Grange co-operatives 
had failed to cope successfully with monopolists who had 
perverted the law of supply and demand for their own ad- 
vantages. Again the farmers had to appeal to the gov- 
ernment for relief. These experiences had brought a trans- 
formation in their political philosophy. They now accepted 
the principle that government intervention was necessary 
to guarantee the individual an equal economic opportunity. 
An extension of the principle later led them to accept a large 
body of social and economic legislation. The Alliance was 
dead but its teaching lived on. 


“7Ibid., September 8, 1892. 

“Brookfield Gazette, August 26, 1893. 

®7Republic (St. Louis), February 9, 1894. 

*8Henry County Democrat (Clinton), August 29, 1895. 
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THE ANTI-MASONIC MOVEMENT IN 
EARLY MISSOURI 


BY ARTHUR LOYD COLLINS! 


The anti-Masonic movement, often treated solely from 
the point of view of its reactions on the national politics of 
the Jacksonian period, also had immediate effects upon the 
lodge itself. It was by no means limited to the twenties and 
thirties when it emerged into the political arena but had been 
in existence to a limited extent during the federal period, 
particularly among the more conservative and religious 
classes and in the rural areas. 


It is a common belief that opposition to the Masonic 
fraternity in early Missouri arose following the mysterious dis- 
appearance in 1826 of William Morgan of Batavia, New York, 
who was reputed to have been murdered by the craft because 
he planned to reveal its secrets.? It is also generally thought 
that the Catholic church was the first religious body to frown 
upon the fraternity in the State. Neither supposition is true. 


Over a decade before the Morgan episode, the first per- 
manent Protestant church in Missouri was bitterly opposed 
to the craft. In fact, Freemasons, among them members of 
both the Protestant and Catholic faiths, knelt together at the 
altar in the first Maconic lodge in Missouri.4 This was in 
Louisiana lodge, No. 109, at Ste. Genevieve, chartered by the 
grand lodge of Pennsylvania in 1807.5 The organization of 


1ARTHUR LOYD COLLINS, author and editor of several works on Missouri 
and western history, received a B. 8S. degree from Central Missouri State 
_ Teachers college in 1930 and an M. A. degree from the University of Missouri 
in 1933. Formerly state supervisor of the Missouri Historical Records survey, 
he is now with the Red Cross at Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Missouri. 


2Darrah, Delmar Duane, The Evolution of Free Masonry ... ., pp. 235- 
247; Gould, Robert F. and others, The History of Free Masonry ... ., Vol. 
VI, pp. 53-57. 


*Bethel Church Book, Minutes of the Proceedings of Bethel Church, 1806- 
1867, pp. 8-9; Houck, Louis, History of Missouri, Vol. III, p. 207. 


‘Collins, A. Loyd, ‘‘Freemasonry in Early Missouri,” Eastern Star Di- 
rectory Bulletin, St. Louts, Missouri, Vol. XIV, No. 163 (March, 1943), p. 8, 


6Gould, History of Freemasonry, Vol. V, p. 374. 
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this lodge almost paralleled the founding of the first permanent 
Protestant church west of the Mississippi river. Bethel 
Baptist church was founded near the present town of Jackson, 
Missouri, in Cape Girardeau county in 1806.6 This church, 
however, was antagonistic to secret orders and in its minute 
book is found probably the first recorded instance of opposi- 
tion to Freemasonry west of the Mississippi, as follows: 


Sept. 7, 1811—Bro. John Reynolds taken under dealings for joining the 
Free Masons. 
Oct. 12, 1811— John Reynolds excluded for joining the Mason Lodge.’ 


Thus, the anti-Masonic movement had its beginning and 
first manifestations in rural Missouri, not in St. Louis, as has 
been sometimes stated.* The opposition also came first from 
the Protestant church and in this section of the country, 
started many years before the Morgan incident. The Missouri 
Intelligencer, August 5, 1825, contains the following account 
concerning the Reverend Elijah Dodson, a Baptist minister 
at Lamont, Illinois, who had been deprived of his pulpit be- 
cause he was a Mason: 


The Rev. Elijah Dodson, Pastor of a Baptist church at Illinois, has been 
excluded from the fellowship of that church for associating himself with 
the Masonic fraternity of the Palestine Lodge. Called upon by the ruling 
elders of the church to withdraw himself from the Lodge, Mr. Dodson 
refused upon the principle that he found no impropriety in Masonry, and 
that he would not renounce the Society until convinced of being in error. 
In his defense he proposed the following questions to the church, requesting 
answers to each. 


Is a moral good a spiritual evil? 

Is masonry a sin? 

If masonry is a sin, wherein does it consist? 

May I not pursue the course I please, if it is lawful and an 

advantage to me, provided I do not sin? 

5. When I have neither done nor intended harm, why should I 
be excluded? 

6. How can you judge of that of which you know nothing? 


Pere 


6Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. III, p. 206. 

7Bethel Church Book, Minutes of the Proceedings of Bethel Church, pp. 8-9. 

8Kuhn, William F., Centennial History of the Grand Lodge, Free and Ac- 
cepted Ancient Masons of Missouri, 1821-1921, p. 38. 
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These questions were considered as merely to puzzle the church, 
and the answering of them declined, with a confession that they know not 
whether there was much good or harm in the institution. Mr. D. was then 
excommunicated without further hearing.® 


Opposition to Freemasonry, following the Morgan story 
of 1826, became intense and bitter. Books and exposés were 
written. Pamphlets and anti-Masonic newspapers and maga- 
zines were published and widely circulated. Lectures, 
addresses, and sermons were delivered on the evils of Free- 
masonry; and in some places even plays were presented by 
stock companies which supposedly represented Masonic 
degree work.!° 

The movement had first emerged in the East, spreading 
through the New England states, and was especially strong 
in Vermont, New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, and 
Ohio. Popular opposition to the lodge developed into a poli- 
tical movement, resulting in the organization of a so-called 
anti-Masonic party which nominated candidates for public 
office. In 1832 the party had a candidate for president, 
William Wirt, of Virginia.“ The political aspects of the move- 
ment were strongest from 1827 to about 1838 when the party 
members generally became Whigs.” 

The movement was first noticeably felt in Missouri around 
1829. The Missouri Royal Arch chapter, No. 1, St. Louis, 
held its last meeting, March 2, 1829, and suspended work until 
November 5, 1836, because of anti-Masonic conditions.” 

The St. Louis Times, edited by Lovejoy and Miller, con- 
tains a notice, dated October 9, 1830, about the anti-Masonic 
convention, which had just been held in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, and passed a resolution calling for a convention in 1831 
to nominate candidates for president and vice-president.“ 


®Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), August 5, 1825. 

10Chiles, Henry C., From Mouth to Ear, pp. 26-28. 

lJbid., p. 26; McCarthy, Charles, ‘‘The Anti-Masonic Party, A Study of 
Political Anti-Masonry in the United States, 1827-1840," American Historical 
Association Annual Report . . . . for the Year 1902, Vol. I, pp. 410. 

12McCarthy, ‘‘The Anti-Masonic Party, A Study of Political Anti-M 'y 
in the United States, 1827-1840," pp. 536-538. 

13Denslow, Ray V., History of Royal Arch Masonry in Missouri, Vol. I, 
pp. 25, 51. 
4St. Louis Times, October 9, 1830. 
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Numerically, Freemasonry was small in Missouri at this 
time. There were only a few active lodges in the State: 
from the date of its organization in 1821 to 1833, the grand 
lodge of Missouri had chartered only eighteen lodges.” Many 
of these were out of the picture when the anti- Masonic move- 
ment struck. Missouri lodge, No. 1, St. Louis, voted to sur- 
render its charter in 1833. It had not met for six months, 
until a call meeting on October 5, 1833, due to “the prevailing 
epidemic of cholera, and the strong anti-Masonic feeling then 
raging throughout the country, and fiercely waged by some 
of the leading ministers in St. Louis.” At this meeting a reso- 
lution to surrender the charter to the grand lodge was 
adopted." 

The active lodges in the State at this time were Tyro, 
No. 12, Caledonia; Boonville, No. 14, Boonville; Perseverance, 
No. 15, Louisiana; Columbia, No. 16, Columbia; and Pal- 
myra, No. 18, Palmyra.” 

Hyde and Conard, in the Encyclopedia of the History of 
St. Louis, state that ‘“The storm of rage reached St. Louis, 
and Masonry came into disrepute and languished... . 
feeling yet ran high, many withdrawing from the order.’’!® 
Denslow in commenting on this period says, “The... . 
years, 1831 to 1841, mark the darkest period in the history 
of Missouri Freemasonry . . . . a period of fanaticism which 
has seldom been exceeded.”’ So disrupting was its effect in 
Missouri that on October 18, 1831, the grand lodge submitted 
to its subordinate lodges a proposal to dissolve all Masonic 
lodges within the State, including even the grand lodge of 
Missouri.'® The proposal, however, did not go through and 
the grand lodge refused to suspend or dissolve on account of 


16The Official Record of the Grand Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of the State of 
Missouri, from its Organization in 1821 to 1840, inclusive, pp. 15-19, 186, 204-205; 
Conard, Howard L. (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. IV, 
p. 218. 

Official Record of the Grand Lodge... . of Missouri, 1821-1840, pp. 
204-205. 

17Collins, A. Loyd, Historical Calendar of Freemasonry in Missouri, p. 14; 
Collins, Historical Scrap Book of Missouri Freemasonry; Official Record of the 
Grand Lodge . . . . of Missouri, 1821-1840, pp. 187, 207. 

18H yde, William and Conard, Howard L. (eds.), Encyclopedia of the History 
of St. Louts, Vol. III, pp. 1371-1372. 
19Gould, History of Freemasonry, Vol. V, p. 374. 
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the anti-Masonic excitement although in 1833 it removed to 
Columbia, not returning to St. Louis until 1837.?° 


One of the leading and outspoken enemies of the craft in 
St. Louis at this time, where the weight of the movement was 
felt, was a man named Glenroy. He wrote a number of letters 
about Masonry to the Missouri Republican in 1833,” in which 
he referred to ‘the Morgan outrage,” “‘that Secret Societies 
are an evil,’’ etc. In an issue of the paper, July 2, 1833, 
however, the editor of the Republican came to the defense of 
Freemasonry with the statement that “they (the Anti- 
Masons) have certainly rendered very unpopular—an insti- 
tution which has the virtue of a most ancient foundation, and 
has stood the test of time and of opposition from every quar- 
ter.’’2 Even Glenroy admits, in a letter to the paper under 
date of the issue for July 9, that “there is too much prejudice 
existing in the community against anti-Masonry at present.’ 
Freemasonry had its friends and public defenders as well as its 
enemies. 


Opposition reached its climax in Missouri about 1835. 
The situation became so heated in St. Louis that the grand 
lodge in 1833 decided ‘‘that the permanent place of holding 
the Grand Annual Communications of the Grand Lodge of 
this State, shall be in the town of Columbia, Boone county, 
until otherwise directed.’"* At a meeting of the grand lodge 
in that year, the first part was held in St. Louis in October 
and the remainder continued in Columbia on the following 
December 11 and 12. Only three lodges were represented at 
the meeting, Boonville, No. 14, Tyro, No. 12, and Columbia, 
No. 16.% Very little business was transacted.* The next 
year told a similar story. On November 13 and 14, 1834, an 
adjourned communication, ‘‘as a continuation of the regular 


Conard (ed.), Encyclopedia of the History of Missouri, Vol. IV, p. 218. 

21Missourt Republican (St. Louis), July 2, 9, August 6, 20, 1833; Steiner, 
J. B., “‘History of Missouri Lodge, No. 1, St. Louis, Missouri,’’ (Manuscript 
in the library of author of article.) 

Missouri Republican, July 2, 1833. 

*%Ibid., July 9, 1833. 

“Oficial Record of the Grand Lodge... . of Missouri, 1821-1840, 
Pp. 208-209. 

%Ibid., p. 207. 
%*Ibid., pp. 207-210. 
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Grand Annual Communication”’ of the grand lodge met in 
Columbia with representatives from only four lodges: Co- 
lumbia, No. 16, Palmyra, No. 18, Boonville, No. 14, and 
Perseverance, No. 15, Louisiana.?? 

Despite much popular opposition many members still 
were loyal. After the discontinuance of Missouri lodge, No. 1, 
‘“‘A number of the lodge members who yet adhered to Masonry, 
in 1834, petitioned for a charter for a new lodge to be known 
as Lafayette Lodge, and in 1836 the Grand Lodge granted its 
prayer, but changed the name to St. Louis Lodge, No. 20.’”8 

Anti-Masonic literature was rather widely distributed 
during this period.*® In Missouri, the most commonly circu- 
lated works were: Odiorne’s Selection of Opinions on Specu- 
lative Masonry, John Q. Adams, Letters on the Masonic Insti- 
tution, and various pamphlets on anti-Masonic conventions.*° 

In 1852 the publishing company of Damrell and Moore in 
Boston published a catalogue of anti-Masonic books, entitled, 
Catalogue of Books on the Masonic Institution, In Public Librar- 
ies of Twenty-eight States of the Union, Anti-Masonic in Argu- 
ments and Conclusions. It lists the anti-Masonic publications 
found in eight libraries in Missouri: Missouri Historical and 
Philosophical society, Missouri state university, St. Louis 
lyceum, St. Louis university, St. Louis Mercantile library 
association, Union hall, Apprentices’ library association, and 
St. Mary’s seminary, Perryville.*! The book was compiled by 
“distinguished literary gentlemen, citizens of the United 
States,’’ thus emphasizing the nativistic appeal that many 
anti-Masonic groups expressed. 

The action taken by state representatives in Congress 
shows in what direction public opinion in Missouri tended. 
In 1884 when Congress had up for consideration a bill incor- 
porating the grand lodge (Freemasons) of the District of 
Columbia, a move was made to table the resolution. The 


27Ibid., pp. 211-212. 

2*Hyde and Conard (eds.), Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis, Vol. 
III, p. 1372. 
29Mackey, Albert G., A Lexicon of Freemasonry, Vol. I, p. 64. 
Catalogue of Anti-Masonic Books, 1852, pp. 230-236. 
‘Ibid. 
27 bid. 
%37bid., p. 60. 
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vote of the Missouri delegation in the House was three for 
tabling the resolution and two against it. Those voting 
to table it were James M. Hughes, John Jameson, and James 
R. Relfe, those opposed, Gustavus M. Bower and James B. 
Bowlin.* 

The grand lodge of Missouri resumed its meetings in St. 
Louis in 1837, and opposition gradually faded away in Mis- 
souri as elsewhere and Freemasonry soon came back again 
into itsown. The years had been trying ones, filled with bitter 
criticism of the craft and its members. Individuals were perse- 
cuted because they happened to belong to the lodge. Preach- 
ers, in some instances, had been driven from their pulpits and 
Masons denied public office. In several states lodge halls 
were sacked and property destroyed, but there is no evidence 
of such extreme fanaticism in Missouri.* 

The Masons for the most part, did not try to fight back, 
but showed a spirit of tolerance and charity. The most strik- 
ing example of such an attitude is found in connection with 
Missouri lodge, No. 1, in St. Louis. When the lodge ceased, 
after settling its liabilities, the funds of the craft were appro- 
priated for benevolences. The Sisters of Charity hospital, a 
Roman Catholic organization, received $200.00 and $250.00 
was given to the St. Louis library association.*’ 

By 1840 the grand lodge was beginning to take once more 
its normal place and to function properly as a recognized body. 
There were at this time sixteen lodges on its rolls. All of 
these lodges except one, however, were in small towns or rural 
sections in either Missouri or Illinois. There was only one 
Masonic lodge in St. Louis, due to the strong feeling still 
prevalent against the fraternity. During the previous decade 
lodges from Nos. 16 to 32 had been chartered, most of them, 
however, during the latter part of the thirties.** 


4Jbid., p. 65. 

%Oficial Record of the Grand Lodge . . . . of Missouri, 1821-1840, p. 223. 
%Gould, History of Freemasonry, Vol. V, p. 379. 

870 ficial Record of the Grand Lodge . . . . of Missouri, 1821-1840, p. 205; 


Gould, History of Freemasonry, Vol. V, p. 379. 

38Kuhn, Centennial History of the Grand Lodge, Free and Accepted Masons 
of Missouri, 1821-1921, p. 55; Collins, A. Loyd, ‘‘Freemasonry and Westward 
Expansion,’ Eastern Star Directory Bulletin, St. Louis, Missouri, Vol. XIV, 
No. 165 (May, 1943), pp. 6-7. 
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Reference was made to the previous anti-Masonic situa- 
tion in Missouri in an address to a meeting of the grand lodge 
in St. Louis in 1841. The grand master praised an earlier 
occupant of that office who had “labored in a period of tra- 
vail with the institution, at a time when the clouds lowered 
and the storm of persecution beat most violently and 
furiously, when the feelings of despondency were visible in 
every countenance, and the stoutest hearts became faint and 
almost ready to yield our citadel to the ruth’ess hand of ignor- 
ance, blind fanaticism and unhallowed pollution.’’* 

The storm had passed for in the Grand Lodge Proceedings 
for 1842 the statement is made that ‘Peace pervades our 
borders .... our glorious temple of benevolence and 
brotherly love still stands sure upon its corner stone.’*° The 
Missouri Grand Lodge Proceedings for 1860 congratulated its 
members that “Masonry has outlived its persecutors and its 
ill report,” and in 1861 noted that “The open and avowed 
enemies of Masonry have done their best to break us down, 
and have abandoned the siege.’’” 


Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the State of Missouri at Their Grand 
Annual Communication, begun and held in the City of St. Louis, 1841, p. 25. 

“Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the State of Missouri at the Grand Annual 
Communication, held in the City of St. Louis, 1842, p. 24. 

“1Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the Most Ancient and Honorable Fra- 
ternity of Free and Accepted Masons of the State of Missouri at its Fortieth Annual 
Communication, Convened in the City of St, Louis, 1860, p. 29. 

“Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of the Most Ancient and Honorable Fra- 
ternity of Free and Accepted Masons of the State of Missouri at its Forty-First 
Annual C ication Ci d in the City of St. Louis, 1861, p. 24. 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR 


PART IX 
BY DOROTHY DYSART FLYNN! 


“This is Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary 
Force. The text of communique No. 1 will be released to the 
press and radio of the United Nations in ten seconds.” Time 
hung suspended in the early hours of the morning of June 6, 
1944. It was exactly 2:32 in Missouri as the seconds were 
counted off one, two, three . . . . and finally ten. ‘Under 
the command of General Eisenhower, Allied naval forces 
supported by strong air forces began landing Allied armies 
this morning on the northern coast of France.” The voice 
intoning the fateful message was that of Colonel R. Ernest 
Dupuy, General Eisenhower’s public relations officer. The 
long awaited word that the invasion had started was received 
in staggered waves by Missourians as they were aroused from 
their slumbers by the cry of “Extra!’’ telephone calls, bells 
ringing, whistles blowing, and the blare of their neighbor’s 
radio. Thoughts stretched across the ocean to France and 
hearts spoke the message, “‘We are with you. God bless and 
keep you!’”’ A new appreciation of the war’s meaning, a 
humility asking to share its burden and its suffering, lay in the 
hearts of all. The mothers and fathers, sisters and brothers, 
wives and sweethearts joined with the president in his prayer: 


“Almighty God: Our sons, pride of our nation, this day 
have set upon a mighty endeavor, a struggle to preserve our 
republic, our religion, our civilization, and to set free a suffering 
humanity. 

“Lead them straight and true; give strength to their arms, 
stoutness to their hearts, steadfastness to their faith. 


“They will need Thy blessings. Their road will be long and 
hard. The enemy is strong. He may hurl back our forces. 


IDOROTHY DYSART FLYNN, a@ native Missourian, graduated from the school 
of journalism of the University of Missouri in 1252. She is now a research 
associate on the staff of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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Success may not come with rushing speed, but we shall return 
again and again: and we know that by Thy grace, and by 
the righteousness of our cause, our sons will triumph.” 


D-DAY OVER THERE 


Long lines of soldiers, stripped down to battle packs and 
fatigues, marched onto the vessels crowding the channel, 
their trim bodies silhouetted against the twilight sky. Most 
of them had been waiting five or six hours on the pier for the 
order that meant a journey into the unknown. Fear rode with 
them, but also eagerness and a confidence of ultimate victory 
that was inspired perhaps by the knowledge that their lives 
would be grudgingly given by their ground commander, 
Lieutenant General Omar N. Bradley, Missouri’s greatest 
military contribution since “Black Jack’’ Pershing. General 
Bradley is popularly known as the “doughboy’s general,” 
sparing of the men under his command and carefully weighing 
the cost of lives against each mile in the long march to victory. 
Yet General Bradley is a tough fighter, a thorough master of 
tactics, combining the tenacious sledge-hammer persistence 
of General Ulysses S. Grant with the personal dignity and 
integrity of General Robert E. Lee. He outsmarted the 
Germans in the climatic battle of North Africa and ushered 
them unceremoniously out of the mountains in the epic 
thirty-eight-day conquest of Sicily. ‘He has always done the 
best he can and it has always been enough. He will do the 
best he can and I’m sure it will be enough,” his wife com- 
mented when he received the post as commanding officer of 
the American ground forces in the invasion. It has been 
enough! It will be enough! 





Daylight had been chosen for the landing, since the 
management of a vast quantity of naval craft in comparatively 
narrow waters, the direction of naval fire into the right places, 
the need to see and avoid mined obstacles all combined to fix 
the hour at dawn, much to the amazement of the Nazis. 
Another little element of surprise was that the Allies chose to 
land from the sea at low water, rather than at high tide, and 
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the speed with which the Allied armies were built up from the 
beaches. The Germans had always considered the capture 
of a port necessary before a properly equipped army could be 
displayed for action—but it has been estimated that the guns, 
ammunition, heavy equipment and supplies which have been 
used by the 21st army group in Normandy have been greater 
in weight and bulk than the amount that could normally 
have been handled during a similar period by all the ports in 
the south of England combined. Some day the story of how 
the Allies achieved what the Germans considered impossible 
will be told. 

The first task was to remove offshore obstacles and this 
could only be accomplished at low water. Landing obstacle 
clearing units, composed of selected men, good swimmers and 
especially trained for underwater demolition work, were the 
first to approach the shore. They were unarmed, their only 
cover the sea and the intense bombardment of the shore de- 
fenses by ships and planes. As the tide rose the first landing 
craft swept in, carrying tanks equipped with appliances for 
detonating the mines sown along the foreshore. Private 
Joseph Eyman of Brookfield and Corporal Lucien Cowan of 
Springfield were among those fighting shore engineers. 

Then came Dunkerque in reverse—wave after wave of 
infantry wading through the surf, weighted down with their 
packs, mortars, machine guns, and bracelets of ammunition 
belts, while a strange variety of crafts and vehicles, ducks, 
jeeps, tractors, trucks, and bulldozers emerged from the bows 
of landing craft on the sand where they were sent swiftly 
inland. 

Several hours before the beach landings had begun, 
Allied airborne troops had landed in strength at important 
strategical points, some distance inland. General Bradley 
had summoned his old airborne 82nd division, and its flying 
twin, the 101st, to lead the invasion into Normandy. Each 
was composed of two-thirds parachute and one-third glider 
troops. Hitler was given a dose of his own medicine for it 
was he who opened the eyes of the Allies to the possiblities 
of this new method of warfare when he so successfully used 
parachute troops in the occupation of Crete. These two divi- 
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sions included many Missourians, and it has been revealed 
that a Missourian also played a big part in the organization 
and training of these troops. He is James T. Blair, Jr., of 
Jefferson City who was recently promoted from major to 
lieutenant colonel for his part in organizing this pathfinder 
group. Blair, forty-two years of age, had mothered the pilots 
and GI’s from the start of the organization nearly a year 
before the invasion. At a ceremony in England following his 
promotion, pilots who flew the parachute teams told how the 
boys shouted “‘Here’s one for Jim!’ as they dropped into the 
cold early dawn of France. 

The troop carrier command did its job well. Its men 
went into France at a little better than one hundred miles an 
hour, unarmed and unarmored, and within bow and arrow 
range of German machine gun and flak emplacements. They 
delivered an army with weapons and supplies behind Hitler’s 
Atlantic wall. The Joes themselves are amazing—hard- 
bitten, unfearing men whose trench is the sky. There was 
tension in the planes as they headed into the withering fire, 
relieved somewhat for one plane by Lieutenant Ralph Elston 
of Kansas City who muttered over the intercommunication 
phone, “Wonder if I’ll ever see that red Pontiac again,” as it 
cut off and*circled down. Another glider crew was heard 
wailing a mournful dirge, ‘It’s too late now to be sorrrr-eee,”’ 
as it cut loose from the towship. 

The first few hours on the beaches were too hot for com- 
fort, and many Missourians hazardously picked their way along 
the sandy beaches. Major Houston Betty, former Missouri 
university football coach, hugged the vehicle tracks to evade 
mines, while privates Kenneth Clayton and George Daniels of 
Rolla and Glen Salisbury of Independence followed behind 
him. Private Arnold Taylor of St. Louis was busy, involved 
with his outfit in getting vehicles to the front where giant 
bursts marked a duel of guns that had never stopped firing 
since the men had landed. 

Captain George Porter of Kansas City, a Thunderbolt 
dive-bomber pilot, was one of a group to be sent out the eve- 
ning of the invasion to bomb German gun emplacements and 
the roads in the Cherbourg area. When he returned he rushed 
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to the commanding officer with the news, ‘This must be it. 
The channel is packed solid with ships. There must be 
thousands of them; why you could almost walk to France.” 
The commanding officer only smiled; he knew it all the time. 

“Our job may be rough,” wrote Sergeant Donald D. 
Pepmiller of St. Louis, “but when I think of those poor guys 
on the beach, I realize I have a lot better chance than they. 
Yesterday I had the thrill of my life when I took part in the 
invasion from the air. It was really a sight to see.... 
There were airplanes all over the sky. Let me tell you I was 
an excited boy and I was scared, too!” Sergeant Pepmiller is 
an aerial gunner-photographer with many missions behind 
him. 

Captain Harold Riback of Columbia wrote his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Morris Riback under the dateline, ‘‘somewhere 
in France, June 8, 1944.” 

“The great moment has arrived and we are now actively 
engaged in accomplishing the purpose for which we have 
trained all these years. So far I’ve been able to look at the 
entire thing rather objectively. I cannot go into any details 
at this writing but will write you a long letter in the very near 
future telling you of the thousands of sights that we have seen 
in the immediate past. Remember this, that I’m happy to be 
participating in the greatest show on earth. When I say this 
I don’t mean from the glamour side as from where we sit there 
is no such thing. But in fulfillment of an ideal. I have always 
felt that my place was here where I could actively help in 
crushing the world’s greatest shame. I have no fear what- 
soever, in fact I’ve never been calmer even on a large maneuver. 
After all the many field exercises I’ve been on, this is just like 
another one, only more realistic.” 


SECOND STAGE OF THE INVASION 


Reversing the German calculations, the taking of the 
port of Cherbourg was secondary to the establishment of a 
beachhead. All of General Sir Bernard Montgomery’s plans 
had been made with this objective in view. The British and 
Canadians in the Caen area blocked the direct route by which 
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Nazi reinforcements could reach the peninsula. The Germans 
were hard put to retain this part of the front which was nearest 
to Paris. The situation thus contrived was brilliantly ex- 
ploited and Montgomery paid a well earned tribute to General 
Bradley, “I want to congratulate you personally, and the 
whole of your force, on the capture of Cherbourg, and on the 
operations that led to that capture. You have a fine army full 
of brave men and it is a great honor to me to have such an 
army under my command.” 

Advancing Allied troops in France found relief from 
combat and foxholes in the gala welcome of bouquets and 
wines, according to a letter from Sergeant Sidney M. Feder 
of St. Louis. “It’s really something, dodging bullets and 
mortar shells, sleeping in foxholes, eating ‘K’ rations and going 
for days without even a chance to wash, but we are taking 
part in one of the biggest shows in the world. Going for- 
ward each day on the road to Berlin brings all of us that 
much nearer home. The French people are very grateful. 
Whenever we drive the enemy out of a town the women throw 
flowers at us and the men bring out jugs of their best wines.” 

The navy had a glorious part in the taking of the port. 
On board the Tuscaloosa, one of the most feared and hated 
American ships by the Germans, were a great number of men 
from the “Show Me’”’ state, including William Bartley, Rubin 
Leve, Nick Podoba, Louis Ridenour of St. Louis, Forest Fain 
of Sweet Springs, Bruce Kurtz of Wyaconda, Chester Manness 
of Valley Park, Carl Miller of Webb City, Russell Pittman of 
Springfield, Lieutenant William Belt of Kansas City, Lieu- 
tenant John Fletcher, a member of Admiral Don Moon’s 
naval staff, Seaman Robert Byrne of Springfield, and Lieu- 
tenant Holman Lee, Jr., of Boonville. The Tuscaloosa dis- 
tinguished herself by smashing heavy shore batteries, leaving 
them in crumbling ruins as her guns spoke continuously. 

When Major Henry R. Quimby of Kansas City descended 
from the sky at the head of his formation of Thunderbolts, he 
had the impression that he was landing on a western ranch 
instead of a sand strip that the 9th air force had converted 
into a landing field. American air force men were mounted 
on heavy cavalry horses captured from the Germans. Some 
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of them were herding cows back from the air strip. Men of the 
unit say that they are the first army air force outfit to be 
mounted on cavalry horses, and Major Quimby said he had 
never seen better mounts. ‘If I had one back in Missouri he 
would be worth $500. Our boys have at least 100 German 
cavalry mounts here. We could use more.” 





June 28 found the 9th division enjoying their first peaceful 
and quiet night’s rest since they landed in France on D plus 
3 day. One ycung lieutenant herded a file of troops into the 
Cherbourg area with the remark, “I sure would like broiled 
steaks like I used to make on the beaches.” 

Captain Preseione Gordon of McGee, Missouri, gave a 
startling response, ‘““‘You’re going to get steaks and more 
steaks—until you can’t eat any more.” He was greeted with 
“oh yeahs” until he pulled the tarpaulin off the rear of a jeep 
and uncovered five halves of beef and two of pork. “We got 
these from the Germans today,” he grinned to the open- 
mouthed group. ‘Tonight you eat steak—for breakfast you 


get pork.” 


That fellow Salisbury of Sedaiia, Colonel Arthur G. to 
you, just can’t keep out of the news. It was his group that 
inflicted the famous Palm Sunday massacre on the Germans 
when Rommel attempted to escape from Cape Bon in Tunisia. 
During the invasion of fortress Europe he was one of the first 
American airmen to enter Normandy and has been made a 
commander of a Thunderbolt fighter-bomber group, among the 
first to be permanently stationed on the European continent. 
At the order of Premier Stalin he was presented with the 
Soviet order of the red star at ceremonies in Normandy. He 
is the youngest man of his rank in the United States air forces. 





Another Missouri pilot in the news is Lieutenant Ralph 
Hofer of Salem, commonly called the ‘Screwball Ace” of the 
air force. Fearless in the air, he has a reputation among the 
fliers as being ‘“‘the last of the few’’ meaning the last of the 
few real screwballs who “fly for the hell of flying, live for the 
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hell of fighting, and count that day lost when the Jerries run 
for home and fail to close in for a fight.” 

For instance on D-day Hofer went over and shot up a few 
targets. On June 11 he went over and bombed a couple of 
tanks, set four trucks on fire, and ran into a Jerry twenty-five 
miles back of the enemy lines who gleefully made a sieve out 
of Hofer’s oil system. Hofer crashed on an air strip which 
luckily turned out to be one of ours. The fighter command 
sent an escort for him. He wouldn’t know whether it was 
because he was so valuable or because they figured it would be 
days before he got back if left to his own devices. He'll fight 
a Jerry in the air any day and never turn a chestnut hair, but 
he shudders at the thought of jumping from a plane. He 
figures it’s much simpler just to crash and he has several times, 
but so far he’s emerged without a scar. The fact that he has 
turned out to be one of the hottest pilots ever to maneuver a 
Mustang over enemy territory he regards as “just one of those 
things.” 





Blood plasma and sulpha drugs, which were dropped by 
parachute, saved many lives on the beaches of Normandy. 
Medical officers, who had parachuted to the field hospitals, 
administered the life-saving drugs in open fields under con- 
stant enemy fire. “Lots of the equipment was scattered when 
the docs jumped,” related Private Glen Reeder of Mountain 
Grove. “It was wonderful how they managed to save it. I 
saw one major performing a serious operation in a stable. 
Bullets were hitting all around and the Germans were every- 
where.” 

Among the hospital units which set up emergency operat- 
ing tents on the beaches under constant enemy bombardment 
was the Kansas City hospital unit which had been trained at 
Fort Leonard Wood prior to the “polishing job” in England. 


A Missouri girl was the first American girl to land on the 
invasion beachhead according to CBS correspondent Larry 
Lesueur. She was Margaret Stanville of Hayti and she arrived 
by barge, garbed in two layers of men’s uniforms, wearing 
leggings and a steel helmet. She waded ashore while battle 
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weary soldiers blinked in astonishment—and didn’t wait to 
remove her wet clothing before starting to care for the 
wounded. 
Virginia L. Force had handled a lot of ‘““dynamite’”’ in her 
day, purely for curative purposes, but when she boarded the 
Red Cross ship that bore the first consignment of Red Cross 
doughnuts, cigarettes, gum, and candy for distribution to our 
soldiers on the Normandy beachhead, a hand grenade landed 
at her feet. Before it could explode, she seized it and threw 
it off the deck. Miss Force of Kansas City was the first 
American Red Cross girl to visit the coast of France after 
D-day. She went ashore and set up the distribution huts, then 
returned to England and came back with a second consign- 
ment of 5000 doughnuts. The ship carried wounded Ameri- 
cans back to England and Miss Force put lighted cigarettes 
in the mouths of the boys who lay on the beachhead waiting 
to be placed aboard ship. Three cheers for the ‘‘Force.” 


INDEPENDENCE DAY IN NORMANDY 


A tall lanky man with three stars on his helmet walked 
over to the sergeant section chief of a huge “long Tom” 
155 mm. artillery rifle. The crew swiftly put the giant rifle in 
readiness for firing. As the second hand on the watch of 
General Omar Bradley moved toward noon on July 4, the 
command came through the sergeant’s earphones “Fire!” 
As Bradley stepped away from the lanyard the whole battle- 
front shook from the concussion of the mightiest single artil- 
lery blast of the war which he had touched off—a bombard- 
ment in which every one of hundreds of American guns in 
battle positions in France sent shells crashing into the enemy 
lines as the army’s way of celebrating American Independence 
day. Every gun in range of Nazi fortifications from the small- 
est to the largest in Uncle Sam’s armory chose its own target 
and “‘let go.”” Some fireworks! 


D-DAY IN THE PACIFIC 
While the eyes of the world were focused on the invasion 
of Europe, General MacArthur concluded it was a good time 
to get in a body blow on the Japs—Saipan! The first landing 
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on this island faced a “hellish barrage” of artillery and mortar 
fire according to Harry P. Ansehl, a St. Louis veteran coast 
guard. ‘Mortar shells were landing all around us and besides 
these, the Japanese shore batteries were tossing artillery shells 
all over the place. Our job was to guide the ‘amtracks’ as 
the tractors were called, into a reef several hundred yards off- 
shore and from there they continued alone. As we brought in 
more waves there were more hits and we could see disabled 
tractors, floating upside down inside the reef.’’ Losses were 
heavy on Saipan, which has been described as a “hell on earth” 
by the participants—but we took Saipan! 





When Marine Sergeant Edward F. Ruder of St. Louis 
crawled into 4 shell hole on Saipan to duck a mortar shell, he 
found the foxhole already had two occupants. ‘Close one, 
eh, Mac?” was the queried greeting. ‘Where you from?” 

“‘Missouri,”’ was the reply. 

“Holy smoke!’’ ejaculated Corporal Louis C. Kohler of 
Kirkwood. ‘Is Missouri the only state in this war?”’ It seems 
that the third marine was also a Missourian, Private Claude 
C. Hutchinson, Jr., of Richmond Heights! 





Chances are he’ll never get a citation but the fellow 
marines of Pfc. James Robertson, Jr., 19, of Kansas City, 
think he deserves every medal in the book for his heroism on 
Saipan. It happened on D-day less than half an hour after 
the marines landed. Twenty-one of them were huddled in a 
trench when an artillery shell landed in their midst. Many 
were killed and all were injured except Robertson. He gave 
first aid to the survivors, sang to them, and cheered them up 
until the corpsmen arrived. One of the injured men wanted 
his pistol which was several yards away. Private Robertson 
dodged a hail of bullets to retrieve it for him. Another pleaded 
for water. The Kansas City marine gave him his canteen— 
one of the biggest sacrifices a fighting man can make. Later 
in the campaign when the corpsmen were scarce, he carried a 
wounded buddy to the first aid station, just in time to save 
the youth’s life. He was a comfort to the wounded civilian 
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prisoners, giving the older ones cigarettes and the youngsters 
candy. Yes, the marines say he should be decorated but 
“Jimmy” only says, ‘‘Gee, I wish I could do something im- 
portant.” 


While the spectacular conquest of Saipan took the spot- 
light, Yanks all over the Pacific were getting ready for the 
knockout of the Philippines. Every day brings more initiates 
into the exclusive ‘I-bombed-Japan-club” which is softening 
up the Japs. Lieutenant Jim Rumford of Kansas City, 
commander of a Lockheed Ventura, initiated Kansas City 
war correspondent Justin D. Bowersock in a flight over the 
Kurile islands. Seventy-five seconds .... sixty seconds 

. . thirty seconds . . . . the target wasn’t far away now 
and there was dead silence in the cabin of the Lockheed, 
broken: only by the drone of the motors. Everyone was 
waiting. Fifteen seconds... . five... . four... . one 

. and “Bombs away!”’ The plane jumped in the air as 
its deadly cargo sped earthward. 

A short while later: ‘You see, there’s nothing to it,” 
said Rumford to Bowersock. “Sure glad you got to go along 
on a good one. They really took a pasting this day. You're 
lucky!” Bowersock hesitated to more than give a grunt, for 
he was sure there would be a decided tremble in his voice. 
Certainly he was lucky he picked a made-to-order day to be 
initiated into the ‘“I-bombed-Japan-club,” a mighty ex- 
clusive organization for a war correspondent, but it had proved 
a bit strenuous for a mere newspaperman, even on a good day! 


AHEAD IN ITALY 


It was as good as having a ringside seat for the boys 
back at regimental headquarters with Captain Alden S. 
Lance of rural route No. 1, Fillmore, Missouri, up in front 
in the Cassino area. Captain Lance invariably had a lot 
to report and this he gave in a blow-by-blow account over the 
field telephone. There was the operation on hill 481 and 
hill 465 northwest of Cassino. With Lance was Lieutenant 
Joe Humble of Billings, Missouri. The Germans counter- 
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attacked with fanatical intensity and Lance’s company was 
forced back 200 yards. “I’m reorganizing,”” came the tense 
report over the phone, along with the sound of bullets, the 
explosions of hand grenades, and the scream of artillery. 
“T’ll get the ground back.” A few minutes later regimental 
headquarters heard Lance’s calm voice reporting above the 
battle sounds. “It’s O. K. We've got it back.” 

According to Lieutenant Humble, “Captain Lance ap- 
peared to be everywhere, doing everything. He established 
an observation post, directed fire of machine guns and mortars, 
advised everyone on positions. He not only took care of 
his own company, but directed the fire of the other com- 
panies on enemy positions, thus allowing the battalion to 
hold the ground we had taken.” 

For his “extraordinary heroism’’ in action at Cassino, 
Captain Lance was awarded the coveted distinguished service 
cross, a dispatch from the fifty army headquarters reported 
July 22. 


American and British flags are flying over Rome, the 
first capitol to fall in the hands of the Allies, just as they'll fly 
over Berlin and Tokyo before too long. Highway 6, the old 
Via Casilina which once was the life line of Marshal Albert 
Kesselring’s German forces, was alive with a steady stream 
of doughboys on the march to Rome. Italians, few of whom 
had slept while the troops were fighting into the city, crowded 
the streets, cheering and applauding. Small girls in gay dresses 
threw roses while their oldsters offered cups of wine. It was 
a gala day for both the Allies and the Romans. Three St. 
Louisans, Captain John W. Ballew, a member of the Ameri- 
can military government, Captain Donald Delaney, and 
Sergeant Edward A. Dubinsky, who were among the first of 
the Allied forces to enter Rome, were granted audiences with 
Pope Pius XII. 





They had faced the cold and darkness and the heart 
freezing isolation of the Aleutians for more than two years; 
many of them had moved in, throats dry and hearts thump- 
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ing, to the invasion of Kiska; they had waited with nerves 
tense for the treacherous enemy to strike; they had been 
brave, but the men of the 138th infantry, St. Louis’ own 
regiment, broke down and cried just as tearfully as their 
families and friends when the big moment of reunion arrived 
June 5 at the Union station in St. Louis. There were 107 
of these first war veterans to return. As they moved toward 
the exits, they passed lines of soldiers, sailors, and marines 
shuffling up to the gates where trains stood ready to leave. 
From one of these lines a sailor darted, grabbed the arm of 
one of the members of the 138th and said: 


“Best of luck, soldier. I'll help take care of things out 
there while you get some rest.” 


“Thanks, buddy,” said the soldier. ‘Be seein’ you soon.” 


The sailor dashed back to his line. The boy from the 
138th went home—for a while. 


D-DAY ON THE HOME FRONT 


Missourians responded to news of the invasion in char- 
acteristic fashion—with a fresh enthusiasm to do their job 
and do it well. 

Early morning found many of them seeking comfort 
and encouragement in the shadowed hush of churches, in 
the prayer, “Let us remember before God those who are 
fighting and suffering and dying that we may live in security, 
peace and freedom!” Many did not take the time to visit 
the church, but gave their own little silent prayer before 
turning to the humdrum tasks that meant weapons to fight 
with for their boys in Normandy, in Italy, and in the Pacific. 
The fifth war loan was automatically launched as news of the 
invasion of Europe found Missourians emptying their pockets, 
eager to show their enthusiasm and faith by buying those “‘E”’ 
bonds in bulk lots. The war manpower offices were swamped 
with fresh recruits who had suddenly realized that the ‘front’ 
stretched from the beachheads to our war plants. Unprece- 
dented numbers turned up at blood donor centers as news of 
the invasion impressed them anew with the realization that 
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never again must there be a repetition of “too little and 
too late.” Yes, Missourians were eager to “back the attack”’ 
with every weapon at their disposal and they did! 


BEHIND THE LINES PRODUCTION 


From labor, industry, and civic groups came an aggres- 
sive mobilization behind Mayor Gage’s ‘“‘take a war job 
campaign” to prevent a breakdown in Kansas City’s vital 
behind-the-lines production. In a proclamation, issued by 
the Kansas City mayor May 6, an appeal was made for 
30,000 war workers by September 1. Mayor Gage suggested 
the organization of a citizen’s war manpower committee to 
“‘beat the drums’’ for the war effort. Two days later found 
the committee in full swing with Elmer C. Rhoden installed 
president, who said, ‘““We must appeal to those people who 
do not need jobs to go to work for the reason that those jobs 
so vital to winning the war needs them.” 


The Citizen’s war manpower committee left nothing to 
chance. A tour of war plants was made and an interview held 
with executive officers. A downtown employment office was 
opened at 1120 Grand avenue and throughout the first day that 
the office was open there was a long line of volunteer appli- 
cants—women who had never worked before, men who were 
willing to leave their own businesses during the emergency, 
and boys and girls, sixteen and seventeen, wanting a vacation 
job. The first day netted war jobs to 167 while many more 
inquiries were answered. The third week found the man- 
power committee reaching into the surrounding counties for 
more volunteers to keep military goods rolling. Impetus 
was given by sermons devoted almost entirely to the duties 
of men and women on the home front. Virtually the city’s 
entire clergy, Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, called atten- 
tion to this duty in services ending the second week of the 
campaign. Twenty-nine child care centers are being oper- 
ated to relieve women for war work in Kansas City. “Our 
women are our reservoir of power in Kansas City, and we 
must draw on this reserve to keep up production,” declared 
Mrs. Martha Franklin, chairman of the women’s division of 
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the Citizen’s war manpower committee. The “big push” 
came at a rally in Swope park where “commando” Kelly 
and “chief’’ Childers, wearing the first two Congressional 
medals of honor awarded in Italy, appeared. With its deco- 
rated heroes, cheering thousands, and stirring martial music, 
it was the most stirring wartime event held in the Kansas 
City area. The first five weeks saw Kansas City well on its 
way—a total of 24,094 workers had responded to the appeal. 





Despite cutbacks and terminations which led the public 
to assume that production of war materials had slowed down 
in the St. Louis area, in July ordnance contracts stood at the 
highest level in dollar volume since Pearl Harbor. This was 
due in part to the accelerated demand for automotive vehicles, 
heavy artillery, and shell items, made necessary by the present 
continental phase of the war in Europe. The greatest engi- 
neering and production effort in history went into the job of 
providing the army air forces with the staggering total of 
more than 450,000 items including airplanes and gliders, 
many of which were made in St. Louis. Brigadier General 
Ray G. Harris, district supervisor, cautioned, ‘“This war is 
far from won. We still need thousands of additional planes, 
thousands of new items of equipment—and to get them we 
will require the help of every person engaged in war production. 
Now more than ever before we must redouble our efforts!” 





“St. Louis is over the top’ was the word flashed to 
Washington June 30, insuring St. Louis of first place in the 
race of cities in the fifth war loan drive with over a million 
population. The total sales were $181,665,605, which was 
$802,555 over the quota. 

The same day Missouri exceeded its quota with the total 
standing at $316,700,000 as against a quota of $315,000,000. 
The drive had been opened June 6 to coincide with D-day 
instead of June 12 as scheduled. 





Moberly paid off for Lieutenant General Omar N. 
Bradley when it surpassed its quota in six hours on the first 
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day of the war loan campaign. This salute to General Bradley 
and his men is one of many Moberly has made to its native 
son. 


Scoring for the fifth time, Taney county in the Missouri 
Ozarks was again the first county in the nation to report to 
the treasury that it had met its war loan drive quota, four 
days before the drive officially opened! And not only did it 
reach its quota, but pledged to double it! 


And how is your “hemoglobin?” It’s very important 
nowadays to know, because while you may be ready, willing, 
and eager to contribute to the blood bank, willingness isn’t 
enough any more—it’s your hemoglobin that counts. The 
American Red Cross announced May 12 that it had instituted 
in its thirty-five blood donor centers throughout the nation, 
a new falling drop method of determining whether the pros- 
pective contributors are eligible. Earl R. Sweet, director of 
the Kansas City center, said that the system had been in- 
augurated there May 1. June 1, while an army band played 
and workers stood at attention, the army-navy “E”’ award 
for fine achievement was hoisted on the flagpole in front of 
the Red Cross headquarters. Since the Kansas City center 
was opened in December, 1942, 156,000 pints of blood had 
been contributed. 


Every type of criminal, white and Negro, sat in the long 
rows, waiting to be examined and taken to the bleeding 
room. Here were not just a handful of men to give their 
blood, but almost half of the Missouri state penitentiary’s 
convicts had volunteered to give a pint of the much needed 
fluid. The percentage of donors among the “losers” in the 
prison is much higher than among the “squares’’ outside. 
Here were killers, performing an act of mercy, burglars, 
kidnappers, bank robbers making their contribution to another 
kind of bank—the blood bank of the Red Cross mobile unit 
from St. Louis. ‘“They’re just as patriotic as people on the 
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outside. They’re all just somebody’s uncle,” said warden 
Paul E. Kaiser. Each man was awarded a Red Cross pin 
and some convicts were already wearing the silver pin, signi- 
fying three donations. One old fellow, who collapsed after 
his blood had been taken, said, “I’m going out next month, 
and I wanted to give blood once more before I leave here.” 
“Tt’s not that I’m patriotic or heroic,’’ explained one con- 
vict, whose son-in-law is a lieutenant in the air corps in 
Europe, “I’m just good-natured. I like to help people out 
whenever I can.’”’ “Why am I giving blood? Because I 
might need it myself some time,”’ smiled a good-looking 25- 
year-old inmate. ‘I’m going to be released in forty-seven 
days. Then I'll go into the army!” 





A solution to the problem of moving the nation’s greatest 
wheat crop with 600,000 fewer box cars than in the last war, 
and with the labor bottlenecks at terminal markets quicken- 
ing the wartime food crisis, was tackled by a hundred rail- 
road and grain representatives early in July in Kansas City. 
The grain trade was in the difficult position of attempting to 
back off far enough to obtain a good perspective of the war- 
confused wheat picture. Kansas City was able to keep pace, 
being able to handle between 750 and 850 cars a day, and it 
was believed that a two-day accumulation of 1733 cars on 
July 3 would stand as the high point of the season. Receipts 
were expected to remain fairly liberal and then start a gradual 
decline. 

Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, visiting 
Kansas City June 15, said that the American farmer had done 
it again, and that a food shortage was now out of the picture. 
The Missouri farmer turned out bumper crops in spite of the 
weather, machine, and labor handicaps. Secretary Wickard 
pointed out that the farmer is learning to produce so abund- 
antly under the handicaps of war that there is the grave 
danger of overproduction in peace times. He stressed that 
it was the first job of the farmer to help win the war, but that 
the time had come to consider the problem of conversion of 
agriculture to a peacetime basis. 
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The Women’s land army and the Victory farm volunteer 
program, composed of volunteer boys and girls, were par- 
ticularly useful this year in seasonal work near home—picking 
vegetables, getting in the hay, milking, feeding livestock, 
handling horses, cultivating and harvesting small grain and 
fruit crops. Yes, Missourians in every walk of life, are doing 
their bit toward winning the war as quickly as possible. 





The mixing of bombs and ballots is causing, headaches 
all the way from the front line to the front room at home. At 
first glance it appears a simple matter for the soldier to vote. 
All he has to do is write the election board for a ballot or his 
next of kin may get it and mail it to him. Very simple. But 
when Dad got a squint at the primary ballot in Kansas City 
he wondered whether he should send that to his boy or the 
telephone directory. The ballot was two feet long with 175 
Democrats and 155 Republicans proudly claiming space. 
That the soldier would have to be equipped with a long hard 
pencil was certain, for he had to scratch the names of all the 
candidates he did not want to vote for and choose one party 
and stick to it or the whole thing was off, just like that! 
The primary ballots were to be back in the office of the elec- 
tion board by six o’clock, August 2, the day following the 
primary election and they had to bear the signature of a 
fellow serviceman as witness. If he still wants to vote in the 
general election he has to again go through the involved 
process. 


IN MEMORIUM 


This is the story of a “guy named Joe,” and the story 
began one clear cold night last January when Joe, who was 
a combat engineer with the fifth army in Italy, and a group 
of soldiers on reconaissance discovered a machine gun and a 
cluster of snipers directly in the path of the infantry unit. 
Joe had a machine gun and he volunteered to clean out the 
snipers. It wasn’t Joe’s job, but he wanted to do it. 

“You don’t have to go, Joe,” they told him. 

“Hell, I'll go,” he said. ‘“‘There’s business up there.” 
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About halfway up the hill the Germans spotted him. He 
was hit, bad. He lay quietly a few minutes, struggled to his 
knees, and still carrying his gun and ammunition, painfully 
crawled up the slope in the face of now much more fierce fire. 
Joe had business up that hill and he wasn’t stopping until he 
got it attended to. 

His companions saw Joe reach the tip of Mt. Porchio 
and set up his gun. Then it started to speak and his tracers 
raked the hill, back and forth. His aim was deadly. His 
bursts were short and sure. 

“How you coming, Joe?” a buddy shouted to him. 

“Okay,” Joe answered, ‘‘but I’m running out of Jerries.”’ 
There was now less and less German automatic fire and more 
and more from Joe’s machine gun. The infantry advanced 
up the hill and soon had the range of the German artillery. 
About one o’clock in the morning of January 8, Joe’s gun 
“went out.”” The battle was nearly over. By dawn the 
Americans had taken the hill, thanks to Joe. 

They found him, with his right forefinger twisted around 
the trigger, dead beside his gun. It wasn’t Joe’s job, but 
Joe did it! 

On Sunday, July 23, at Odessa, Missouri, Joe’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Specker received the nation’s highest 
military honor, the congressional medal of honor, post- 
humously, for their son, Sergeant Joseph C. Specker, who had 
been a Missouri farm youth until the war. The entire town 
of Odessa attended the ceremony. Flags flew from almost 
every home and store. The high school auditorium was 
jammed while more than a hundred others waited outside to 
hear the citation read by Major General John B. Anderson 
for one of their native sons. Sergeant Specker was buried on 
the hill in Italy where he gave his life taking care of some 
“{mportant business.” 


Fire enveloped the plane soon after the take-off on a 
bombing mission. The cabin of the plane’ was" filled’ with 
blue-tipped *tongues of fire, shooting this way and that. 
There wasn’t much time. The pilot tensely ordered ‘Bail 
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out!’’ Flames shot higher and the smoke was dense in the 
cabin of the plane. The pilot’s clothing was on fire—his time 
was running out. ‘Get a move on. Bail out,” he again 
ordered. All but three obeyed and these three chose to stay 
with their pilot to help him fight the fire as he headed for a 
crash landing. The bomber was now directly over an English 
village, and with superhuman strength and his last conscious 
effort, the pilot changed the plane’s course, preventing its 
crashing in the center of the village. He saved the lives of 
“many innocent civilians” read the citation for Lieutenant 
Marco DeMara of Maplewood, but he gave his own! 


Technical Sergeant Grover C. Mullins of Windsor, Mis- 
souri, was a very busy man November 23, 1943. They were 
over Germany when things started happening—and fast! 
A cannon shell killed the navigator and dangerously wounded 
the bombardier. Part of the oxygen supply line had been 
knocked out. Mullins removed the bombardier from the nose 
compartment and administered first aid. Then he got around 
to the other men, passing out ammunition and administering 
oxygen to the men who had lost theirs, released the bomb 
load, and revived the co-pilot so he could help in handling the 
crippled ship. 

“In addition to performing these self-assigned tasks,’ 
read Mullin’s citation, “he found time to man his gun and 
assist in warding off repeated attacks.” Sergeant Mullins is 
now a prisoner of war in Germany. 


INCIDENTS AND COINCIDENCES? 


Lieutenant Commander Melvin E. Staehle of St. Louis, 
now with the naval medical corps, wrote his wife of a con- 
versation he overheard between two Negro seamen on the 
deck of a war vessel in the Pacific. 

“There sho is a lot of water out there.” 

“There sho is and you is just lookin’ at the top of it.” 


2These anecdotes of Missouri and Missourians are gathered from the metro- 
politan newspapers of the State. 
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A little 4-year-old girl was exploring an old house with 
her mother. She noticed a push bell in the wall and asked 
what it was. 

“That’s a bell.” 

“‘What’s the bell for?’’ 

“To call the cook or maid. When she heard the bell 
she’d come to see what was wanted.” 

The little girl thought hard. “But, mommie, what’s a 
cook? What’s a maid?” 

“Dear, you’re too young to remember,” her mother 
wearily replied. 


Moberly, Missouri, is tickled a bright pink—in a nice 
bewildered sort of way. To have the navy out of a clear sky 
write the mayor that a ship in the United States navy has 
been named for the town is good enough for Moberly, but 
what’s a frigate? That had all the Moberlyans getting out 
their dictionaries, but these weren’t much help because they 
were pre-war and said that frigates were the mainstays of the 
early navies! But what's a frigate remains a teaser. Moberly 
has finally come to the conclusion that it is a wartime vessel 
(they’re sure of this) and in size is somewhere between a 
light cruiser, which is larger than a destroyer, and a corvette, 
which is the smaller type of several patrol and escort ships. 
(This is purely surmise arrived at by mysterious means.) 
Anyway, Moberly is proud as punch that frigate PF-63 has 
been named Moberly in recognition of the home town of 
General Omar N. Bradley. They still are waiting for a picture 
of frigate Moberly. 


Draftees were lined up in front of Jefferson barracks 
taking their physical examinations when the officer said, 
“If any of you men were not born in this country, please step 
forward.” 

One young man left the line. 

“What is your native country?” the officer asked. 
“Arkansas,” replied the young man. 
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A small Missouri boy planted his victory garden and each 
morning would dash out to see how his beans were coming 
along. His worshipful 4-year-old sister took a keen interest 
in the venture and one evening when he came home from 
school she met him and held up a green bundle. 

“Here, David,” she said, “‘your beans finally came up and 
I got them and saved them for you.” 





Greater love hath no woman than a 00-year-old employee 
of the Mines equipment company of St. Louis. During the 
recent fifth war loan drive she purchased a bond with the 
money she had been painstakingly saving to buy a much 
needed set of false teeth. She’ll stay on her milk diet for a 
little while longer! 


Just how bad is the tire situation? ‘‘Well,” answers the 
Warrensburg Star-Journal, ‘The chief clerk of the war price 
and rationing board of that city has just bought a horse.” 
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The Missouri Reader: Indians in the Valley 


THE MISSOURI READER 
INDIANS IN THE VALLEY 


Part I 
Dress 
Food and Shelter 
Occupations 
Hunting and Fishing 


With this issue of the Missouri Historical Review we take 
pleasure in introducing a new section designed to open new 
vistas in Missouri history to our readers. For many. Mis- 
sourians the Indians that once roamed our hills and plains 
are a mysterious and savage people, dressed in breechcloth and 
moccasins, fishers and hunters in the forest. This is not 
necessarily a true picture. Althcugh the Indian led a much 
less complicated life, he is oddly enough often like ourselves. 

The location of the two most important tribes in what 
became Missouri is, happily enough, indicated by the two 
rivers, Osage and Missouri, which took their names from the 
Indians who lived along their banks. But what we know 
today was not always plain. Knowledge of their exact loca- 
tions dawned gradually. 

When Marquette first described the Missouri river, which 
he said was called Pekitanoui (Muddy Water), he added that 
there were many Indian towns along its course, but in his 
narrative he never indicated the names of the tribes inhabit- 
ing them. His map of 1672-73, however, shows Osages to 
the south of Pekitanoui on a river with no name. Thevenot’s 
map of 1681, based on Jolliet-Marquette documents, shows 
Missouris on the south side of the river, and Panas [Pawnees] 
and Padoucas [Comanches] farther west. Father Marest 
in a letter to d’Iberville, June 10, 1700, wrote of the Missouri 
river: ‘Its real name is Pekitanoui, and the French call it 
Missouri because that people are the first who are found 
there.”! This undoubtedly means the first who are found there 
as one ascends the river. 


1Villiers, Baron Marc De, La Découverte du Missouri et L'Histotre du Fort 
D'Orleans, 1673-1728, p. 33. 
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Abbe Gentil’s map of 1713 shows two villages of Massor- 
ites south of the Missouri, which in this is called River of the 
Osages. A Dutch map of 1720 in Law’s Louisiana indicates 
Massorites in what is now St. Charles county. Daniel Coxe’s 
Description of the English Province of Carolana, London, 1722, 
a work based on journals and descriptions which his father 
had collected, mentions the river of the Osages where a numer- 
ous people of sixteen or eighteen towns live near the junction 
of the Osage with the Missouri. ‘The Yellow,’ he wrote, 
“is called the river of the Massourites, from a great nation 
inhabiting in many towns near its junction with the river of 
the Osages.’’? On his map, he scattered Indian villages along 
the north bank of the river of the Massourites, concentrated 
a good many at the junction of the Osage, and wrote Mas- 
sourites across the space between the great rivers—space 
covered now by St. Charles, Warren, Lincoln, and possibly 
Montgomery counties. But where he should have put in the 
village of the Missouris, he wrote in the Panas and Panamahas. 


The Deslisle map of 1722 and a letter of 1723 definitely fix 
the location of the Missouri village, just south of the junction 
of the Grand with the Missouri, in what we now know as the 
Miami bend in Saline county. In this letter written by Sieur 
de La Renaudiere, September 1, 1723, to M. Perry, he stated, 
“there is another river called Grand River coming from the 
north, . . . . From there you go to the village of the Mis- 
souris which is not more than six leagues from there to the 
southward.’ 


The location of the Osage towns was not as puzzling to’ 


explorers and cartographers. In the Jolliet-Marquette map of 
1672-73, as before indicated, the Osages are on an anonymous 
stream that flows from the southeast to join the Pekitanoui. 
Thirty-one years later, Delisle in his map of 1703 showed 
Osages on the main branch entering the Osage river from the 
southwest. Sieur Claude Charles du Tisné, who visited the 


2Coxe, Daniel, A Description of the English Province of Carolana By the 
Spantards called Florida, and by the French La Louisiane. As Also of the Great 
and Famous River Meschacebe or Mississippi ... ., p. 230. 

*Margry, Pierre, Memoires et Documents .... Découvertes et Etablisse- 
ments des Francais . . . . (1614-1698), Vol. VI, p. 393. 











Osage Warriors: ‘‘These three distinguished and ambitious young men were of 
the best families in the Osage nation; and as they explained to me, having formed a 
peculiar attachment to each other—they desired me to paint them all on one canvass, 
in which wish I indulged them.’"’—Catlin, North American Indians, Vol. II, p. 43. 
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Osage villages in 1719, described their location as follows: 
“At a distance of eighty leagues from the mouth of the Osage 
are situated the villages of that nation.’* Some of the old 
maps show Osages living in the vicinity of the Missouris 
opposite Grand river. These, according to St. Cosme, had 
already removed from that site prior to 1699 and were already 
on the upper waters of the Osage.® 


Another removal of Osages was effected about 1802. 
Under the influence of the Chouteaus the Big Osages moved 
from their home on the Osage river to the Vermilion branch 
of the Arkansas. 


The Sacs and Foxes on long hunting expeditions and in 
wars with the Osages and Missouris undoubtedly traversed 
territory that became Missouri, and one band, later known 
as the Missouri river Sacs, wintered in 1804 near the post of 
St. Louis. In addition Governor William Clark in the fall 
of 1813 removed the friendly Sacs and Foxes from their village 
near the Desmoines to a site on the northern bank of the 
Missouri between the Saline settlement and Loutre river.’ 
The Iowas (or Ioways) who also hunted and warred across 
the State had for some time in their long migration been 
established on the headwaters of the Chariton and the Grand 
rivers and by their residence there acquired property rights 
which they later relinquished to the federal government.® 


In what is now southeast Missouri, part of the Shawnees 
and a few remnants of the Delaware tribe found a trans- 
Mississippi home about 1784. The Shawnees for the most 
part lived in six villages scattered along the Mississippi 
between Cinq Hommes creek and Flora creek above Cape 
Girardeau. There is evidence though that some of them 
lived in what became Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin 
counties. Certainly the missionaries Peck and Flint did 


4Ibid., p. 310. 

5Shea, John Gilmary, Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi, by 
Cavelier, St. Cosme, Le Sueur, Gravier, and Guignas, p. 74. 

tHodge, Frederick W. (ed.), Handbook of American Indians North of 
Mexico, Part II, p. 476. 

7Missouri Gazette (St. Louis), September 18, October 2, 1813. 

8Hodge, Handbook of American Indians North of Mezico, Part I, pp. 
612-613. 
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not have far to travel from St. Louis or St. Charles to carry 
on their missionary projects among the red men. 


According to early maps and accounts of some of the 
first Jesuit fathers in the Mississippi valley, considerable 
numbers of Illinois Indians migrated across the Mississippi 
to live for some time on the west bank of the great river. The 
Iroquois war which broke out in 1642 had compelled a good 
many to flee beyond the Mississippi for protection from their 
enemies. However, the main body of the Illinois in historic 
times centered in the valley of the river of their name.°® 


DRESS 


The dress of the Osages was usually composed of mocca- 
sins for the feet; leggings to cover the leg and thigh; a breech- 
cloth; an overall or hunting shirt, seamed up and slipped over 
the head, all made of leather, softly dressed by means of fat 
and oily substances and often rendered more durable by the 
smoke with which they were purposely imbued. ... Long 
says that the ordinary dress of the men was a breech-cloth 
of blue or red cloth, secured in its place by a girdle; a pair of 
leggings made of dressed deerskin, concealing the leg excepting 
a small portion of the upper part of the thigh; a pair of mocca- 
sins made of dressed deer, elk or bison skin, not ornamented, 
and a blanket to cover the upper part of the body. The dress 
of the women was composed of a pair of moccasins, leggings of 
blue or red cloth, with a broad projecting border on the out- 
side and covering the leg to the knee or a little above; around 
the waist, secured by a belt, they wrapped a piece of blue 
cloth the sides of which met, or came nearly in contact, on the 
outside of the right thigh, and the whole extending downwards 
as far as the knee or to the midleg; and around the shoulder 
a similar piece of cloth was attached by two of the corners at 
the axilla of the right arm and extended down to the waist. 
This garment was often laid aside in warm weather. The 
women allowed their hair to grow long, hanging over the 
shoulders, and parted longitudinally on the top of the head. 


%Alvord, Clarence W., The Illinois Country, 1673-1818, pp. 33-37. 
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The children were generally allowed to go naked in warm 
weather. Many of them tatooed different parts of their 
bodies.!° 


These people, [Osages] like all those tribes who shave the 
head, cut and slit their ears very much, and suspend from them 
great quantities of wampum and tinsel ornaments. Their 
necks are generally ornamented also with a profusion of 
wampum and beads and as they live in a warm climate where 
there is not so much necessity for warm clothing," as amongst 
the more Northern tribes, . . . . their shoulders, arms, and 
chests are generally naked, and painted in a great variety of 
picturesque ways, with silver bands on the wrists, and often- 
times a profusion of rings on the fingers.” 


The Sauk and Fox Indians shave their heads except a 
small patch on the crown, which they are very fond of dressing 
and plaiting. They suspend several ornaments to it of horse 
or deer’s hair died red as also silver ornaments, feathers of 
birds, etc. They paint their faces red with vermillion, green 
with verdigrease and black with charcoal; their prevailing 
colour is red, except before or after coming from war. After 
returning from war they divest themselves of all their orna- 
ments, wear dirt on their heads, and refrain from using ver- 
million for one year.” 


[The Osages are] . . .. stately fellows; stern and simple 
in garb and aspect. They wore no ornaments; their dress 
consisted merely of blankets, leathern leggins, and moccasins. 
Their heads were bare; their hair was cropped close, excepting 
a bristling ridge on the top, like the crest of a helmet, with a 


10Houck, Louis, A History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 186. (Reprinted by 
permission of Mr. Giboney Houck.) 

Catlin wrote of the Osages at the time they were living within eighty 
miles of Fort Gibson, Arkansas. 

12Catlin, George, Letters and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Condi- 
tions of the North American Indians, Written during Eight Years’ Travel amongst 
the Wildest Tribes of Indians in North America, Vol. II, p. 461. 

13Blair, E. H., Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and the Great Lakes 
Region, Vol. II, p. 235. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher, The 
Arthur'H. Clark Co.) 
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long scalplock hanging behind. They had fine Roman counte- 
nances, and broad deep chests; and, as they generally wore 
their blankets wrapped around their loins, so as to leave the 
bust and arms bare, they looked like so many noble bronze 
figures. The Osages are the finest looking Indians I have ever 
seeii in the West. They have not yielded sufficiently, as yet, 
to the influence of civilization to lay by their simple Indian 
garb, or to lose the habits of the hunter and the warrior; and 
their poverty prevents indulging in much luxury of apparel." 


No tribes attracted as intense a degree of interest as the 
Iowas, and the Sacs and Foxes—tribes of radically diverse 
languages, yet united in a league against the Sioux. These 
tribes were encamped on the island, or opposite coast. They 
came to the treaty ground [Prairie du Chien], armed and 
dressed as a war party. They were all armed with spears, 
clubs, guns, and knives. Many of the warriors had a long 
tuft of red horse-hair tied to their elbows, and bore a neck lace 
of grizzly bears’ claws. Their head-dress consisted of red 
dyed horse-hair, tied in such a manner to the scalp lock to 
present the shape of the decoration of a Roman helmet. The 
rest of the head was completely shaved and painted. A long 
iron shod lance was carried in the hand. A species of baldric 
supported part of their arms. The azian, moccasin, and 
leggings constituted part of their dress. They were, indeed, 
nearly nude, and painted. Often the print of a hand, in white 
clay, marked the back or shoulders. They bore flags or feath- 
ers. They beat drums. They uttered yells, at definite points. 
They landed in compact ranks. They looked the very spirit 
of defiance. Their leader stood as a prince, majestic and 
frowning. The wild, native pride of man, in the savage state, 
flushed by success in war, and confident in the strength of his 
arm, was never so fully depicted to my eyes. And the forest 
tribes of the continent may be challenged to have ever pre- 
sented a spectacle of bold daring, and martial prowess equal 
to their landing." 


MIrving, Washington, A Tour On the Prairies, edited by George C. Wells 
and Joseph B. Thoburn, pp. 12-13. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, 
Harlow Publishing Corporation.) 

& Schoolcraft, Henry R., Personal Memoirs of a Residence of Thirty Years 
with the Indian Tribes on the American Frontiers . . . ., pp. 215-216. 








Tai-o-mah, a Fox warrior: ‘‘The name of this brave, when interpreted, signifies 
‘The bear whose voice makes the rocks to tremble.’ Tai-o-mah was in poor health 
when this portrait was made and died shortly after of consumption.’’—McKenney, 
Thomas L., and Hall, James, The Indian Tribes of North America, Vol. III, p. 29. 
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. . . the Ioways may be said to be the farthest departed 
from primitive modes, as they are depending chiefly on their 
corn-fields for subsistence; though their appearance, both in 
their dwellings and personal looks, dress, modes, etc., is that 
of the primitive Indian. 

The Ioways are a small tribe, of about fourteen hundred 
persons, living in a snug little village within a few miles of the 
eastern bank of the Missouri River, a few miles above this 
place [Fort Leavenworth] .. . . 


Pah-ta-coo-che (the shooting cedar) and Was-com-mun 
(the busy man)are. . . . distinguished warriors of the tribe; 
tastefully dressed and equipped, the one with his war-club 
on his arm, the other with bow and arrows in his hand; both 
wore around their waists beautiful buffalo robes, and both had 
turbans made of vari-coloured cotton shawls, purchased of 
the Fur Traders. Around their necks were necklaces of the 
bears’ claws, and a profusion of beads and wampum. Their 
ears were profusely strung with beads; and their naked shoul- 
ders curiously streaked and daubed with red paint."* 


The Iowas are a more cleanly people than the Potawa- 
tomi; they are also of a brighter color, handsomer, and more 
stately in bearing. The men stiffen their hair with grease or 
loam and wear it pulled back from the forehead in such a way 
that the brow, being entirely exposed, appears very high. 
They do not wear the shirt of deerskin nor do their leggins 
have the broad projecting seam, but the latter are often 
trimmed with beads. On the whole, they wear very little 
clothing; in midsummer, with the exception of the breech- 
cloth and blanket, they wear no clothes at all... . 

Forms more beautiful than those I found among the Iowa 
Indians I can not imagine, though I have been accustomed 
during my studies from life for many years to all that is finest 
in the human form. Another advantage was their habit of 
wandering about in a nude condition, which contributed much 
toward the proud, easy bearing, as well as to the natural, 
graceful movements that characterize the Indian. No indi- 


16Catlin, North American Indians, Vol. II, pp. 435-436. 
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viduals of the white race can compare with them in that 
regard. The Iowa arrange their hair in one or two braids 
on the crown of their head and fasten thereon some eagle 
feathers or other headgear. The women, on the contrary, 
part their hair above the brow, draw it backward and bind it 
at the neck; then they braid with that queue a cloth, either 
varicolored or else richly embroidered. The younger girls, 
the elite among them, at least, arrange their hair in two 
braids, one on each side of the head, that hang sometimes at 
the back, sometimes in front, and are also often adorned 
with bright-colored bands and beads.” 


FOOD AND SHELTER 


A sort of soup composed of maize boiled in water, and 
enriched with a few slices of bison meat, grease and some beans, 
and generally seasoned with rocksalt procured from near the 
Arkansas river, was their favorite dish. ... Another 
acceptable dish was made out of lyed corn of the preceding 
season, first shelled from the cob, then boiled for a short time 
in lye of wood-ashes until the hard skin of the grains were 
separated, and the whole was poured into a basket which was 
then rapidly dipped into clean water until the lye and skins 
were removed, when the remainder was boiled in water until 
so soft as to be edible. This dish was adopted by the pioneers 
and is called hominy by us, from the Indian word “auhu- 
minea.’”!8 


There are few animals a hungry Indian will not eat, but 
the preference is always given to venison or bear’s meat, and 
are the chief kinds of meat they eat. They feel always at a 
loss without corn, even in the midst of meat. Corn with beans 
and dried pumpkins well prepared, and sweet corn boiled 
with fat venison, ducks, or turkies, are delicious in the ex- 
treme. The Sauk and Fox Indians eat but few roasts, as they 


Journal of Rudolph Friedrich Kurz, an Account of his Experiences among 
Fur Traders and American Indians on the Mississippi and the Upper Missouri 
Rivers during the Years 1846 to 1852, edited by J. N. B. Hewitt, pp. 36, 38-39. 
18Houck, History of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 190. (Reprinted by permission of 
Mr. Giboney Houck.) 





An loway chief: ‘‘Ma-has-kah, or White Cloud, was in eighteen battles against 
various bands, and was never defeated.’’—TIbid., Vol. II, p. 216. 
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raise an immensity of corn, they sometimes make use of the 
wild potatoe .... and the bear potatoe.... They do 
not make much use of wild rice, because they have little or 
none in their country, except when they procure some from 
the Winnebagoes or Minnominnie Indians. They most gen- 
erally boil every thing into soup. I never knew them to eat 
raw meat, and meat seems to disgust them when it is not done 
thoroughly. They use fish only when they are scarce of tallow 
in summer, then they go and spear fish both by night and 
day, but it appears they only eat fish from necessity. The old 
women set the kettle a boiling in the night, and about day 
break all eat whatever they have got. They eat in the course 
of the day as often as they are hungry; the kettle is on the fire 
constantly suspended from the roof of the lodge. Every one 
has his wooden dish or bowl and wooden spoon or as they call 
it Me-Quen which they carry along with them when they are 
invited to feasts. Their cooking is not very clean, they 
seldom wash their kettles, dishes or meat; the old women will 
sometimes by way of cleanliness wipe the dish with their 
fingers.!° 


I ought to have stated that these people derive a portion of 
their subsistence regularly from the wild fruits their country 
abounds with. Walnuts, hazelnuts, pacons, [pecans] acorns, 
grapes, plums, papaws, parsimmons, hog potatoes, and several 
other very nutritious roots; all of these they gather and pre- 
serve with care, and possess the art of preparing many of 
them, so that they are really good eating. I have feasted 
daintily on the preparation of acorns (from the small white 
oak,) and Buffalo grease. I had the advantage, however, of a 
good appetite, well whetted by nearly two days abstinence 
from food. The acorns and fat agreed with me, however, and 
convinced me that a man may very well subsist on it, if he can 
get nothing better. This dish is considered as the last resort, 
next to acorns alone. From these facts you will not be sur- 
prised to learn, that the arts of civilization have made but 


19Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and the Great Lakes Regions, 
Vol. II, pp. 228-230. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Arthur 
H. Clark Co.) 
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little progress, as yet, among the Indian nations in this quar- 
ter, knowing as you do, the natural propensity of the Indian 
to live without toil, upon the bounties of wild nature, rather 
than tc submit to what he considers the degradation of labor, 
in order to procure sustenance. So long as the facilities I have 
enumerated exist, so long will exist the eney to rely 
chiefly on them. . . . 7° 


The form of the Osage lodge may be compared to a 
hemisphere, or an inverted bird’s-nest, with a small aperture 
left in the top for the escape of smoke, and an elongated open- 
ing at the side, by way of door, to pass and repass. It is 
constructed by cutting a number of flexible green poles, sharp- 
ened at one end, and stuck firmly in the ground. The cor- 
responding tops are then bent over and tied, and the frame- 
work covered with linden bark. These wigwams are arranged 
in circles, one line of lodges within another. In the centre is a 
scaffolding for meat. The chief’s tent is conspicuously situated 
at the head of each encampment. It is different from the rest, 
resembling an inverted half cylinder. The whole is arranged 
with much order and neatness, and evinces that they move in 
large parties, that the chiefs exercise a good deal of author- 
ity.” 


The Osage, unlike certain other members of the Siouan 
group to which they belong, continued to erect and occupy 
the mat or bark covered habitations so characteristic of the 
forest tribes. Their villages which stood among the Ozarks 
were probably similar in appearance to the ancient settlements 
of their ancestors which once occupied a part of the upper 
valley of the Ohio, whence they migrated to the region beyond 
the Mississippi. . . .” 





20Morse, The Reverend Jedidiah, A Report to the Secretary of War of the 
United States on Indian Affairs, p. 206. 

21Schoolcraft, Henry R., Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine Region 
of the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and Arkansas, Which Were First Traveled 
by De Soto in 1541, p. 104. 


Bushnell, David I., Jr., Villages of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan 
Tribes West of the Mississippi, p. 98. 
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The Osage lodges are generally constructed with upright 
posts, put firmly in the ground of about 20 feet in height, with 
a crotch at the top; they are about 12 feet distant from each 
other; in the crotch of those posts, are put the ridge poles, 
over which are bent small poles, the ends of which are brought 
down and fastened to a row of stakes of about five feet in 
height; these stakes are fastened together with three hori- 
zontal bars, and form the flank walls of the lodge. The gable 
ends are generally broad slabs and rounded off to the ridge- 
pole. The whole of the building and sides are covered with 
matting made of rushes, two or three feet in length and four 
feet in width, which are joined together, and entirely exclude 
the rain. The doors are on the sides of the building, and 
generally are one on each side. The fires are made in holes 
in the center of the lodge; the smoke ascending through 
apertures left in the roof for the purpose. At one end of the 
dwelling is a raised platform, about three feet from the 
ground, which is covered with bear-skins, generally holds all 
the little choice furniture of the master, and on which repose 
his honorable guests. .. . They vary in length from 36 to 
100 feet.” 


OCCUPATIONS 


The duties of an Indian are to hunt, to feed and clothe 
his wife and children, to purchase arms and ammunition for 
himself and sons, purchase kettles, axes, hoes, etc., to make 
canoes, paddles, poles, and saddles, to assist in working the 
canoes also in hunting, saddling and driving the horses. 

The duties of the women are to skin the animals when 
brot home, to stretch the skins and prepare them for market, 
to cook, to make the camp, to cut and carry wood, to make 
fires, to dress leather, make moccasins and leggins, to plant, 
hoe and gather in the corn, beans, etc., and to do all the 
drudgery. They will scold their husbands for getting drunk 
or parting with a favorite horse or wasting any property to 
purchase spiritous liquor, will scold their children for wasting 

23Coues, Elliott (ed.), The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike to the 


Headwaters of the Mississippi River, Through Louisiana Territory, and in New 
Spain, During the Years, 1805-6-7, Vol. II, pp. 528-529. 
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or destroying any property. It is a maxim among the Indians 
that every thing belongs to the woman or women except the 
Indian’s hunting and war implements, even the game the 
Indian brings home on his back. As soon as it enters the lodge, 
the man ceases to have anything to say in its disposal. Prop- 
erly speaking, the husband is master, the wife the slave, but 
it is in most cases voluntary slavery as the Indians seldom 
make their wives feel their authority, by words or deeds. 
They generally live very happy together, they on both sides 
make due allowances.* 


These two nations [Sauks and Foxes] have the reputation 
of being better hunters, than any others who are to be found 
inhabiting the borders, either of the Missouri or the Mis- 
sissippi. 

They leave their village as soon as their corn, beans, etc., 
are ripe and taken care of, and their traders arrive and give 
out their credit, (or their outfits on credit,) and go to their 
wintering grounds; it being previously determined in council, 
on what particular ground each party shall hunt. The old 
men, women, and children, embark in canoes; the young men 
go by land with their horses; on their arrival, they immedi- 
ately commence their winter’s hunt, which lasts about three 
months. Their traders follow them, and establish themselves 
at places convenient for collecting their dues, and supplying 
them with such goods as they need. In a favorable season, 
most of these Indians are able, not only to pay their traders, 
to supply themselves and families with blankets, strouding, 
ammunition, etc., during the winter, but to leave considerable 
of the proceeds of their hunt on hand. The surplus, which 
generally consists of the most valuable peltries, such as beaver, 
otter, etc. they take home with them to their village, and 
dispose of for such articles, as they may afterwards find 
necessary. .. . 

They return to their villages, in the month of April, and 
after putting their lodges in order, commence preparing the 


*4Blair, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Great Lakes Region, 
Vol. II, pp. 216-218. (Reprinted by permission of the publishers, The Arthur 
H. Clark Co.) 
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ground to receive the seed. The number of acres cultivated 
by that part of the two nations, who reside at their villages 
in this vicinity, is supposed to be upwards of three hundred. 
They usually raise from seven to eight thousand bushels of corn, 
besides beans, pumpkins, melons, etc. etc. About one thou- 
sand bushels of the corn they annually sell to traders and 
others; the remainder (except about five bushels for each 
family, which is taken with them,) they put into bags, and 
bury in holes dug in the ground, for their use in the spring 
and summer. 

The labor of agriculture is confined principally to the 
women, and this is done altogether with a hoe. In June, the 
greatest part of the young men go out on a summer hunt, and 
return in August. While they are absent the old men and 
women are collecting rushes for mats, and bark to make into 
bags for their corn, etc. etc. 


The women usually make about three hundred floor mats 
every summer; these mats are as handsome and as durable, 
as those made abroad. The twine which connects the rushes 
together, is made either of basswood bark, after being boiled 
and hammered, or the bark of the nettle; the women twist 
or spin it by rolling it on the knee with the hand. Those of 
the able bodied men, who do not go out to hunt, are employed 
in digging and smelting lead, at the mines on the Mississippi. 
In this business a part of the women are alsoemployed. From 
four to five hundred thousand weight of this mineral is dug by . 
them during a season; the loss in smelting of which, is about 
twenty-five per cent. The most of ‘it, however, is disposed 
of by them in the state in which it is dug out of the mine, at 
about two dollars per hundred.” 


The main dependence of each and every tribe, for clothing 
and subsistence, is hunting. They all class alike in respect of 
their pursuits; therefore, one general remark will suffice 
for all. 

They raise annually small crops of corn, beans, and pump- 
kins, these they cultivate entirely with the hoe, in the simplest 


2%Morse, Report on Indian Affairs, pp. 125-127. 
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manner. Their crops are usually planted in April, and receive 
one dressing before they leave their villages for the summer 
hunt, in May. About the first week in August they return 
to their villages to gather their crops, which have been left 
unhoed and unfenced all the season. 


Each family, if lucky, can save from ten to twenty bags of 
corn and beans, of a bushel and a half each; besides a quan- 
tity of dried pumpkins. On this they feast, with the dried 
meat saved in the summer, till September, when what remains 
is cashed, and they set out on the fall hunt, from which they 
return about Christmas. From that time, till some time in 
February or March, as the season happens to be mild or 
severe, they stay pretty much in their villages, making only 
short hunting excursions occasionally, and during that time 
they consume the greater part of their cashes. In February 
or March the spring hunt commences; first the bear, and then 
the beaver hunt. This they pursue till planting time, when 
they again return to their village, pitch their crops, and in 
May set out for the summer bunt, taking with them their 
residue, if any, of their corn, etc. This is the circle of an Osage 
life, here and there indented with war and trading expedi- 
tions; and thus it has been, with very little variation, these 
twelve years past. The game is very sensibly diminishing in 
the country, which these tribes inhabit; but has not yet become 
scarce. Its gradual diminution seems to have had no other 
effect on the Indians, than to make them more expert and 
industrious hunters, and better warriors. They also acquire 
more skill in traffic, become more and more prone to practice 
fraud and deception in their commerce; are more and more 
dependent upon the Traders, and consequently more and more 
debased and degraded.” 


I have often noticed Indians observing, with much ap- 
parent interest, the effects of our agricultural skill, our fine 
gardens, abundant crops, and our numerous comforts and 
conveniences. A very sensible Osage, the Big Soldier, who 
had twice been at Washington, once said to me, when I was 


*Ibid., pp. 205-206. 
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urging the subject of civilization on him; “I see and admire 
your manner of living, your good warm houses; your extensive 
fields of corn, your gardens, your cows, oxen, work-houses, 
waggons, and a thousand machines, that I know not the use 
of. I see that you are able to clothe yourselves, even from 
weeds and grass. In short you can do almost what you choose. 
You whites possess the power of subduing almost every animal 
to your use. You are surrounded by slaves. Every thing 
about you is in chains, and you are slaves yourselves. I fear 
if I should exchange my pursuits for yours, I too should 
become a slave. Talk to my sons, perhaps they may be 
persuaded to adopt your fashions, or at least to recommend 
them to their sons; but for myself, I was born free, was raised 
free, and wish to die free.”’ . . . . “I am perfectly content,” 
he added, ‘“‘with my condition. The forests and rivers supply 
all the calls of nature in plenty, and there is no lack of white 
people to purchase the surplus products of our industry.’’?? 


The Shawanos [Shawnees], like most of the other rem- 
nants of tribes, in whose countries the game has been de- 
stroyed, and by the use of whisky, have been reduced to 
poverty and absolute want, have become, to a certain degree, 
agriculturists; raising corn and beans, potatoes, hogs, horses, 
etc., so as to be enabled, if they could possess anywhere on 
earth, a country which they could have a certainty of holding 
in perpetuity, as their own, to plant and raise their own crops 
and necessaries of life from the ground.?* 


The Shawnee and Delaware tribes of Indians have settled 
here. The Shawnees have fine farms, and are quite a civilized 
people: the Delawares are a little behind them: both tribes 
speak the English language more or less. They keep a ferry- 
boat here, in which we crossed the river. ... These half- 
civilized Indians differ very widely in character from those in 
their native wildness. Having learned from us the virtue of 
avarice most perfectly, you can get nothing of them, not even 
a cup of milk or an onion, without paying them the most 


27Ibid., pp. 206-207. 
28Catlin, North American Indians, Vol. II, p. 575. 
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extravagant prices.—We were surprised at the neatness of 
their houses, and their fine gardens and fields, in which they 
equal if they do not excel us. Their freedom, equality and 
common lands give them many advantages not to be had in 
the States. They appear to be honest, industrious, and gener- 
ally virtuous.?® 


. A considerable portion of the Delawares, when 
he. had matted Missouri, and the Indian territory west of 
it, went into Texas, where they have the reputation of first- 
rate guides, hunters, woodsmen, and, if necessity call for it, 
warriors. All the tribes felt sensibly the effects of the failure 
of game on their lands, as they pursued their line of migra- 
tion west; and would have suffered miserably, had it not been 
for the increased demand for, and value ascribed to, their 
refuse hunting-lands. Acres took the place of beaver-skins. 
But while this gave them, at least periodically, a plethora of 
means, it exposed them to the influence of indulgence. The 
Indian who had lost the industry of hunting had no other kind 
of industry. It was noble to hunt, but mean to labor.*° 


In 1804, according to Lewis and Clark, they [the Iowas] 
occupied a single village of 200 warriors or 800 souls, 18 leagues 
up Platte river, on the S. E. side, although they formerly 
lived on the Missouri above the Platte. They conducted 
traffic with traders from St. Louis at their posts on Platte and 
Grand Nemaha river, as well as at the Iowa village, the chief 
trade being skins of beaver, otter, racoon, deer, and bear. 
They also cultivated corn, beans, etc. In 1829 they were on 
Platte river, Iowa, 15 miles from the Missouri state line. 
Schoolcraft (1853) placed them on Nemaha river, Nebraska, 
a mile above its mouth. By 1880 they were brought under 
the agencies. . . . They appear to have been cultivators of 
the soil at an early date, as Le Sueur tried to persuade them 
to fix their village near Ft. L’Huillier because they were 


29Robinson, Jacob 8., Sketches of the Great West: A Journal of the Santa-Fe 
Expedition Under Colonel Doniphan Which Left St. Louis in June, 1846, pp. 
6-7. 

20Schoolcraft, Henry R., Indian Tribes of the United States, Vol. t, p. 141. 
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“industrious and accustomed to cultivate the earth.”’ Pike 
says that they cultivated corn, but proportionately not so 
much as the Sauk and Foxes. He also affirms that the Iowas 
were less civilized than the latter. Father Andre says that 
although their village was very large, they were poor, their 
greatest wealth consisting of ‘‘ox-hides and red calumets,”’ 
indicating that the Iowa early manufactured and traded 
catlinite pipes.*! 


The country of the Shawnees . . . . extends along the 
line of the State of Missouri north 28 miles to the Missouri 
River at its junction with the Konzas, thence to a point 60 
miles on a direct course to the lands of the Kauzaus, thence 
south on the Kauzaus line 6 miles; and from these lines, with 
a breadth of about 19 miles to a north and south line, 120 
miles west of the State of Missouri, containing 1,600,000 
acres. Their principal settlements are on the north-eastern 
corner of their country between the Missouri border and the 
Konzas River. Most of them live in neat-hewed log-cabins, 
erected by themselves, and partially supplied with furniture 
of their own manufacture. Their fields are inclosed with 
rail-fences, and sufficiently large to yield plentiful supplies 
of corn and culinary vegetables. They keep cattle and swine, 
work oxes, and use horses for draught, and own some ploughs, 
wagons and carts. They have a saw and grist-mill, erected 
by Government at an expense of about $8,000. This, like 
many other emigrant tribes, is much scattered. Besides the 
two bands on the Neosho, already mentioned, there is one on 
Trinity River, in Texas, and others in divers places. ... . 


[The Delawares] live in the eastern portion of their country, 
near the junction of the Konzas and Missouri Rivers; have 
good hewn log-houses, and some furniture in them; inclosed 
their fields with rail-fences; keep cattle and hogs; apply horses 
to draught; use oxen and ploughs; cultivate corn and garden 
vegetables sufficient for use; have commenced the culture of 
wheat: and own a grist and saw-mill, erected by the United 


31Hodge, Frederic W. (ed.), Hamdbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 
Part I, p. 613. 
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States. Some of these people remain in the Lake country; a 
few are in Texas; about 100 reside on the Choctaw lands near 
Arkansas River, 120 miles west of the State of Arkansas. 
These latter have acquired the languages of the Cumaches, 
Keaways, Pawnees, etc., and are extensively employed as 
interpreters by traders from the Indian Territory.* 


HUNTING AND FISHING 


To him [the Indian in general] are known the habits, 
ranges, and food of all the quadrupeds which constitute ob- 
jects of the chase. It is essential that he should know not 
only the species of food which each quadruped covets, but 
also the time most favorable to his sallying out of his coverts 
to obtain it, together with the various precautions necessary 
in order to elude the quick ear and instincts of his victims. 

The mazes of the forest are . . . . the Indian hunter’s 
peculiar field of action. No footprint can be impressed there 
with which he is not familiar. In his temporary journeys in 
the search after game he generally encamps early and sallies 
out at the first peep of day on his hunting tour. If he is in a 
forest country, he chooses his ambush in valleys, for the plain 
reason that all animals, as night approaches, come into the 
valleys. In ascending these he is very careful to take that 
side of a stream which throws the shadow from it, so that he 
may have a clear view of all that passes on the opposite side, 
while he is himself screened by the shadow. But he is par- 
ticularly on the alert to take this precaution if he is appre- 
hensive of lurking foes. The tracks of an animal are the sub- 
ject of the minutest observation; they tell him at a glance the 
species of animal that has passed, the time that has elapsed, 
and the course it has pursued. If the surface of the earth is 
moist, the indications are plain; if it is hard or rocky, they are 
drawn from less palpable, but scarcely less unmistakable, 
signs. One of the most successful and most varied day’s 
hunts of which we are apprised was performed by a noted 
Chippewa hunter named Nokay, on the Upper Mississippi, 


%2Farnham, Thomas J., Travels in the Great Western Prairie, The Anahuac 
and Rocky Mountains, and in the Oregon Territory, p. 29. ‘ 
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who, tradition asserts, killed in one day, near the mouth of 
the Crow-Wing River, sixteen elk, four buffaloes, five deer, 
three bears, one lynx, and a porcupine. This feat has doubt- 
less been exceeded in the buffalo ranges of the Southwest, 
where the bow and arrow are known to have been so dexter- 
ously and rapidly applied in respect to that animal, but it is 
seldom that the chase in forest districts is as successful as in 
this instance. 

If a Dakota kills a deer, the one who gets to him first 
receives the best piece. Sometimes the slayer gets nothing but 
the hide, for when they are very hungry there is great pulling 
and hauling for the meat. The chief never interferes. The 
strongest is the best fellow, and keeps what he gets. 

Bears and wolves are shot with a gun. The antelope is a 
singular animal, and is easily decoyed by the hunter’s hiding 
himself in the grass and sticking something red on a small 
stick and raising it above the grass a little. The antelope will 
come to see what it is; the hunter raises the red article every 
now and then, and lets it fall again. The antelope keeps 
approaching, until it is decoyed close enough to be shot. The 
Indians use baits of different kinds for beaver. An Indian 
who can kill a large number of beavers thinks himself a great 
medicine-man. The Indians say that there is a great art in 
setting traps for beaver to be successful. They pretend to 
charm some kind of animals by mimicking them, and some- 
times succeed in killing game in this way.* 


It seems unbelievable, at first, that the Osage horses, 
which do not run particularly fast, are able to run down a 
deer, an antelope, or a Canadian stag; but it will be more 
easily understood when one perceives that these animals run 
for a little while, then stop to look at their pursuers, start 
again, then stop; moreover, they do not run in a straight line, 
but make many turns. Hunters are well aware of this fact, 
and they scatter over a wide area to stop the animal: the 
latter runs into a horseman. As the deer turns away from the 
first, the second hunter goes after him. The poor stag loses 


3%3Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes of the United States, pp. 182-183. 
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The boys and lazy drones [of the Osages] who do not help 
in hunting are obliged to eat the intestines of the animals 
killed. The white hunter, on encamping in his journeys, cuts 
down green-trees, and builds a large fire of long logs, sitting 
at some distance from it. The Indian hunts up a few dry 
limbs, cracks them into little pieces a foot in length, builds a 
small fire, and sits close by it. He gets as much warmth as 
the white hunter, without half the labour, and does not burn 
more than a fiftieth part of the wood. The Indian considers 
the forest his own, and is careful in using and preserving 
everything which it affords. He never kills more meat than 
he has occasion for. The white hunter destroys all before him, 
and cannot resist the opportunity of killing game, although he 
neither wants the meat, nor can carry the skins. ... This 
is one of the causes of the enmity existing between the white 
and the red hunters of Missouri.** 


According to Hennepin, when they [Miamis] saw a herd of 
buffalo they gathered in great numbers and set fire to the 
grass about the animals, leaving open a passage where they 
posted themselves with their bows and arrows; the buffalo, 
seeking to escape the fire, were compelled to pass the Indians, 
who killed large numbers of them. The women spun thread 
of buffalo hair, with which they made bags to carry the meat, 
toasted or sometimes dried in the sun.*’ 


They [Indians in Louisiana territory] catch all kinds of 
fish which they take with snares, nets and harpoons. As in 
Europe they also catch some with lines, but very few. I have 
seen them fish with snares in a very curious way. They take 
a little fork, at the end of which between the two points they 
fix a string almost in the same manner that they set them in 
France to take partridges. Then they put it in the water and 
when the fish pass, present it to them. The fish having gone 
in, they jerk it and the fish is caught by the gills. I taught 


*Schoolcraft, Henry R., A Tour Into the Interior of Missouri and Arkansas, 
pp. 52-53. 

%7Hodge (ed.), Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, Part I, 
p. 853. 
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them to take them by hand in the spring. . . . The people 
of the south are so keen, although fish pass very quick in the 
water, they never fail to kill them with strokes of darts, 
which they send very far into the water with their bows, and 
they have pointed poles so long and eyes so sharp sighted 
that they spear and bring in large sturgeon and trout, which 
are seven or eight fathoms in the water.** 


Aug. 14th. Hard rain in the morning; but a fine wind 
springing up, we put off at half-past six o'clock. Passed a 
camp of Sacs, consisting of three men with their families. 
They were employed in spearing and scaffolding a fish, about 
three feet in length, with a long flat snout; they pointed out 
the channel, and prevented us from taking the wrong one. 
I gave them a small quantity of whisky and biscuit; and they, 
in return, presented me with some fish.*® 


TO BE CONTINUED 
%8Shea, John Gilmary (ed.), A Description of Louisiana by Father Louis 


Hennepin, pp. 323-325. 
%Coues (ed.), The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Vol. I, p. 5.\ 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from May through July 1944, 
the following members of the Society increased its member- 


ship as indicated: 


EIGHTEEN NEW MEMBERS 
Rinehart, Rupert, Kirksville 


EIGHT NEW MEMBERS 
Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 
Wood, Vesta, Springfield 


FOUR NEW MEMBEKS 


Poague, Haysler A., Clinton 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 
Smith, Frederick M., Independence 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Guinotte, James G., Kansas City 
Huff, Hubert W., Rivermines 
Keck, Jay E., Independence 
McReynolds, Allen, Carthage 


Michel, Stella, St. Louis 
Nifong, Mrs. Frank, Columbia 
Windell, Mrs. George, Columbia 


Wroughton, Eben, Lesterville 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Allen, Arthur W., Springfield 

Baker, Mrs. Laura Mary, St. Joseph 

Barrett, Jesse, St. Louis 

Brady, Thomas A., Columbia 

Brown, W. S., Carthage 

Carr, L. T., St. Louis 

Clark, A. M., Jefferson City 

Cooper, H. L., St. Louis 

Cosby, Byron, Columbia 

Dickey, Harris B., Jefferson City 

Dickson, Mrs. Nettie M., Black- 
water 

Dunlap, Mrs. Virginia, Rivermines 

Fuerbringer, L. E., St. Louis 

Goodwin, Cliff, Marshall 


Harmon, Brad, Holden 
Hollenbeck, Paul S., Vienna 
Hunt, Mrs. Emma, Lone Jack 
Koehler, Elmer A., Lemay 
Kreamalmyer, Albert, Steelville 
Otto, Robert W., St. Louis 

Pigg, E. L., Jefferson City 
Reardon, Wilson, Caruthersville 
Scaritt, W. H., Kansas City 
Smith, Luther Ely, St. Louis 
Stewart, Edward L., Kansas City 
Swain, E. E., Kirksville 
Thompson, Henry C., Bonne Terre 
Todd, Toy M., Columbia 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 
May-July 1944 


Two hundred and eight applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the three months from 
May until July 1944, inclusive. The total of annual members 


as of July 31, 1944, is 3702. 


The new members are: 


Adams, Ralph L., Kansas City 
Adler, Arnold, Kansas City 
Alber, Dan R., Kansas City 
Alexander & Sons, St. Louis 
Anderson, John William, Kansas 
City 
Ashbaugh, Charles A., Kansas City 
Baker, Herndon A., Kansas City 
Ballew, W. M., Kansas City 
Balsiger, Eugene J., Kansas City 
Balsiger, Fred R., Kansas City 
Barbarick, Floyd N., Belle 
Barnett, Robert C., Jefferson City 
Barth, Harrison L., Kansas City 
Beers, E. G., Seymour 
Behler, Theo. F., Kansas City, 
Kansas 
Benson, Ed. B., Kansas City 
Berkowitz, Walter J., Kansas City 
Bettinger, Israel, Kansas City 
Bibliotheque Saint-Sulpice, Mon- 
treal, Quebec 
Biersmith, E. L., Jr., Kansas City 
Bishop, D. C., Parkville 
Black, Mervin H., Joplin 
Bland, Leonard A., Kansas City 
Blando, John B., Kansas City 
Blasko, John J., Fulton 
Bledsoe, Leslie N., Kirksville 
Bliss, Malcolm, Kansas City 
Block, Stanford S., Kansas City 
Bohrer, Claude E., West Plains 
Bordman, Frank, Kansas City 
Bowers, E. E., Kansas City, Kansas 
Brace, Hal, Kansas City 
Bradshaw, Jean Paul, Lebanon 


Breen, George F., Brookfield 

Breidenthal, Willard J., Kansas 
City, Kansas 

Brier, Marshall W., Mission, Kansas 

Briesacher, L. J., St. Louis 

Brimmer, John H., House Springs 

Brindley, L. A., Kansas City 

Broud, Harry, Kansas City 

Brouster, C. M., Clayton 

Brown, Custer A., North Kansas 
City 

Brown, G. C., Slater 

Brown, Harry N., Kansas City 

Brown, S. J., Kansas City 

Brown, Sam, Kansas City 

Brunson, Amber N., Kansas City 

Buchanan, J. H., Boulder, Colorado 

Budde, Gus E., St. Louis 

Castlen, Harry W., University City 

Childress, L. W., St. Louis 

Clark, Edward L., Rolla 

Clark, R. L., Kirksville 


"Clements, H. M., Independence 


Cleveland, A. B., Kingston 
Coggins, William N., St. Louis 
Conley, Mary C., Springfield 
Coppage, Thomas B., Springfield 
Courtney, W. R., Mexico 

Crotty, Hattie Poague, Clinton 
Dailey, G. N., Kirksville 
Danforth, William H., St. Louis 
Davidson, Mrs. R. F., McKittrick 
Davis, Chester C., St. Louis 

Dear, T. S., Kirksville 
Dent, Lester, La Plata 
DeWitt, R. A., Marble Hill 
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Dickey, Edmund D. V., Hannibal 

Diggs, Marshall I., Wellsville 

Dooley, E. W., Jefferson City 

Draper, Mrs. James C., Topeka, 
Kansas 

Dugan, J. W., Herculaneum 

Duke, Monroe I., Baltimore, Mary- 
land 

Dulaney, Anna Dean, Memphis, 
Tennessee 

Dunlap, Virginia M., Rivermines 

Eck, Frederick, St. Louis 

Edgar, William R., Ironton 

Eldred, Ray, Macks Creek 

Ellison, Sam H., Kirksville 

Ernst, Edwin C., St. Louis 

Eudy, W. T., Eminence 

Fife, Pearl D., Kirksville 

Ford, Roland H., Kansas City 

Franken, Mrs. W. A., Carrollton 

Franz, J. G., St. Louis 

Fuller, E. W., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia 

Fuqua, W. W., Columbia 

Gage, Charles E., Falls Church, 
Virginia 

Gibbons, Henrietta, St. Louis 

Grimes, Leslie K., Eureka 

Guthrie, B. B., Charleston 

Guy, William E., St. Louis 

Hain, V. A.,-Chicago, Illinois 

Hall, Roy H., Wichita, Kansas 

Harrill, Mrs. Ernest, Lone Jack 

Heape, Thomas H., St. Louis 

Heimburger, L. F., Springfield 

Hellriegel, M. B., St. Louis 

Helm, Mrs. Pauline, Springfield 

Helmer, Bathildes, St. Louis 

Helmers, Howard E., Jefferson City 

Hiebert, Mrs. Elma M., Middle 
River, Maryland 

Highbarger, Raymond L., Kirksville 

Hill, J. B., Kirksville 

Hoffman, J. J., Kirksville 

Hollingsworth, R. S., Clinton 

Huey, L. E., Craig 

Hull, James M., Kirksville 
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Hunt, Thomas R., Kansas City 

Hunter, Carl M., Rock Port 

Imhoff, Georgia, Golden City 

James, Emsley C., Plattsburg 

Jessup, Edgar B., Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 

Johnston, Mrs. Lee, Jefferson City 

Jones, Donald J., Desloge 

Judy, Charles A., Springfield 

Kalish, Ralph William, University 
City 

Kaufman, Mrs. A. P., St. Louis 

Kehoe, Martin, Moberly 

Kemper, Charles, Independence 

Kesterson, J. V., Sedalia 

Knowles, John A., Rivermines 

La Fever, J. W., Columbia 

Lawson, Nellie, Aurora 

Leff, John G., Webster Groves 

Livingston, Fred, Clinton 

Long, Franklin W., Butler 

Lyon, Miss Percy A., St. Louis 

McClintock, E. L., Cape Girardeau 

McCracken, Bert E., Warrenton 

McDonald, W. E., Glendale, Cali- 
fornia 

McIntire, Emery J., Carthage 

Massachusetts State Library, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Matthew, C. B., Kirksville 

May, C. F., Kirksville 

Melom, Halvor G., Columbia 

Meyer, Carl F., St. Louis 

Miller, Oliver J. L., Webster Groves 

Monnig, Robert O., St. Louis 

Moss, Mrs. Philip L., University 
City 

Munger, George, Bloomfield 

Nattinger, Ralph, Clinton 

Newberry, J. Vernon, Independence 

Newman, George William, Cassville 

Oliver, John W., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania 

Pack, Claude F., Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Palmer, Grace, Independence 

Patterson, Roscoe C., Springfield 
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Paullus, Frank, Coldwater 
Pollock, R. H., Galt 

Poston, Harry P., Bonne Terre 
Potlitzer, James, St. Joseph 
Reed, James L., Kirksville 
Reed, O. F., Cape Girardeau 
Rhodes, A. B., Caruthersville 
Rhodes, O. R., Gideon 
Ridgeway, William J., Columbia 
Ritter, Alvin J., Lemay 

Ross, Chas. G., Caruthersville 
Scheid, A. R., Honolulu, Hawaii 
Scheiner, G., St. Louis 
Schmidtke, Edwin C., Columbia 
Schwieder, A. W., Steelville 
Scott, Glenn, New London 
Seibert, William, Creve Coeur 
Sexauer, Arthur E., Ste. Genevieve 
Shepherd, Richard H., Kansas City 
Siddall, H. P., Kirksville 
Simmons, Lucy, Kirksville 
Skelton, Ike, Lexington 

Smith, Ben N., Boonville 
Smith, I. H., Independence 
Smith, William L., Normandy 
Soupers, Ben, St. Louis 

Spence, E. L., Kennett 

Stake, Brace S., University City 
Steckman, P. M., Plattsburg 
Steele, R. O., Kansas City 
Stockman, Fred E., Malta Bend 
Stone, J. W., Forest City 
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Strawn, Mrs. Maud G., Kansas 
City 

Streib, Charles A., St. Louis 

Summers, J. H., Lebanon 

Taubman, John K., Lexington 

Thaxton, H. E., Briar 

Thice, John F., Independence 

Timamus, Mrs. C. S., Kansas City 

Timmons, Charles R., Carrollton 

Towne, Ruth, Kirksville 

Trunnell, E. E., Kirksville 

Twigg, Mr. and Mrs. W. H., Ash- 
ville, North Carolina 

Utterback, Lamar, Perry 

Vaughan, T. E., Columbia 

Vogelsang, Emil W., St. Louis 

Wagner, J. L., Kirksville 

Watts, Bertha, Farmington 

Weaver, Harry G., New London 

West, Harry K., Brookfield 

Wier, S. F., Rock Port 

Wilds, J. S., Kansas City 

Wilson, Burt L., Chicago, Illinois 

Wilson, Roy C., Waynesville 

Windell, George A., Boulder City, 
Nevada 

Wininger, George S., Flat River 

Winston, Louise, University City 

Wood, A. M., Shelbina 

Woodruff, W. F., Kansas City 

Wroughton, Forest W., St. Louis 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION HONORS STATE 





HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The constitutional convention of Missouri, 1943-1944, 
has lately honored the State Historical Society of Missouri 
for its service in furnishing documentary material for refer- 
ence use by the delegates. The resolution of appreciation, 
No. 84, adopted May 18, by the convention is as follows: 

WHEREAS, The State Historical Society of Missouri, 
of Columbia, Missouri, has generously provided each delegate 
to the present Constitutional Convention of Missouri a 
complete copy of both the Journal and the Debates of the 
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1875 Constitutional Convention of Missouri, consisting of 
two and twelve handsomely bound volumes, respectively; and 

WHEREAS, such books have been a virtual mine of authen- 
tic information and are a source of great help to the work of 
the present Convention; and 

WHEREAS, it is realized that the publication of such books 
represents a vast amount of painstaking and laborious effort 
on the part of Messrs. Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker, 
co-editors thereof: 

Now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the 1943-1944 Constitutional Convention 
of Missouri hereby tenders hearty thanks to The State 
Historical Society of Missouri for such books; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, that the 1943-1944 Constitutional Convention 
of Missouri does hereby express sincere gratitude to Messrs. 
Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker for the valuable service 
by them rendered to the State of Missouri in making the 
useful material contained in such books conveniently avail- 
able to the delegates in this Convention; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the Secretary of the Convention forward 
a separate copy of this resolution to The State Historical 
Society of Missouri, to Dr. Isidor Loeb, and to Mr. Floyd 
C. Shoemaker. 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Little known aspects and dusty corners in Missouri 
history are given an airing in the most recent articles in the 
series of weekly historical features which are published in 
the newspapers of the State. The out-of-doors summer 
theater, maple sugar, pioneer orchards, the hilarious wine 
raid in the University, and the old spinning wheel are but 
a few of the topics in the series. Those released during 
July, August, and September are as follows: 

July: “ ‘Outslicking the Slickers’ Was Prime Feature 
of the Bloody Turk-Jones Vendetta of 1841-3,’’ ‘“Counter- 
feiting Enabled the ‘Niangua Bankers’ to be Cool, Calm, 
and ‘Collect’ in 1830s,” ‘St. Louis Gave ‘Cold Shouldér’ 
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to Wineries Preferring More Remunerative Beer Industry,” 
and “Left ‘High and Dry’ by the Eighteenth Amendment, 
Hermann Brewery is Converted into Mushroom Farm.” 

August: ‘“Orchestra’s Muted Strains Under the Stars 
Brought Operettas to St. Louis in 1880s,” ‘The Old Fort 
on the Pinnacles in Saline County Guards Secret of its Moats 
and Escarpments,” “A ‘Sugar Snow’ Meant More Maple 
Sugar to Satisfy Sweet Tooth of Missouri Pioneer Children,” 
“The Pioneer Made Missouri ‘Land of the Big Red Apple’,”’ 
and “Student Wine Raids Inspired Eugene Field to Write 
First Published Poem in ‘Dog Latin’.”’ 

September: ‘The Old Spinning Wheel Was As Neces- 
sary to Pioneer Missouri Women as ‘Old Betsey’ to the Men,”’ 
“Virginia Custom of ‘God’s Half-Acre’ Led to Neglected 
Graves of Many Prominent Missourians,’ ‘To ‘Bee’ or 
not to ‘Bee’ Never a Question to Missouri Pioneers,”’ and 
“The ‘Hitch and Light, Stranger’ of Pioneers Typifies Hospi- 
tality of Missouri Towns on Saturday.” 


MISSOURI'S GREAT MEN 


Since the publication of ‘““The Missourian and Ten of 
His Outstanding Representatives,’’ in the April issue of 
the Missouri Historical Review, considerable public interest 
has been aroused to determine who are the outstanding 
individuals among the numerous great men of our State. 
In addition to those sketched and listed in the article, sug- 
gestions for added stars have come from every section of 
Missouri. All have contributed in innumerable ways to the 
heritage of the State and deserve mention and tribute paid 
to their memory by contemporary Missourians, their bene- 
ficiaries. An additional sampling of our notables produces 
the following: 

William G. Eliot (August 5, 1811-January 23, 1887). 
After graduating from Harvard divinity school he came to 
St. Louis in 1841. Organizing the first society of the Uni- 
tarian church there, he educated his parishioners to giving 
and established such educational projects as the Mission 
free school. A member of the St. Louis public school board, 
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he obtained a state tax which furnished the financial basis 
for St. Louis schools. The founder of Washington uni- 
versity, he was its chancellor for many years. In addition, 
he helped organize the Western sanitary commission in 1861 
and the Academy of Science in St. Louis, and was president 
of the State Institute of the Blind in 1853. 


Carl Schurz (March 2, 1829-May 14, 1906). Born in 
Germany he came to the United States in 1852, began a 
study of politics and history, and engaged in politics. One 
of the founders of the Republican party, he served as minister 
to Spain for a brief period before enlisting in the Union army. 
Mustered out as a major general, he studied reconstruction 
in the South before beginning his career in Missouri in 1867 
as editor of the St. Louis Wesiliche Post. In 1869 he was 
chosen Missouri senator, helped organize the liberal Repub- 
lican party in Missouri in 1872, and was appointed secretary 
of the interior in 1877. Among his achievements in that 
office were a wise treatment of the Indians, installation of a 
merit system, preservation of public domain, and the begin- 
ning of national park development. 


James Shields (May 12, 1806-June 1, 1879). Perhaps 
it was because he had been born in Ireland that he had enough 
energy to be not only a versatile frontiersman and fight in 
two wars, but also to be elected to the United States senate 
by three different states and serve as judge of the Illinois 
state supreme court. After one term as state auditor of 
Illinois, he resigned during his second term as supreme 
court justice to become land commissioner in Washington. 
Following his service in the Mexican war as a major general, 
he was appointed governor of Oregon territory but resigned 
to become United States senator from Illinois in 1849. After 
caring for Indian affairs in Minnesota territory, he was 
senator from that state, 1858-1859. Commissioned brigadier 
general in the Civil war, he defeated Stonewall Jackson’s 
men at Winchester, but resigned to become railroad com- 
missioner of California. Coming to Missouri in 1866, he 
served in the state legislature in 1874 and as United States 
senator from Missouri in 1879. : 
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Daniel S. Tuttle (January 26, 1837-April 17, 1923). 
For fifty-six years bishop of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
he might be called the father of the Episcopal church in the 
trans-Mississippi west. Elected missionary bishop of Mor- 
tana, Utah, and Idaho in 1866, he ministered to an area of 
340,000 square miles. Beginning his work in Missouri in 
1886, he carried on the heavy work of the Missouri diocese 
without the aid of an assistant and in 1903 became presiding 
bishop of the church in the United States. 

Everyone has his idea of who our great are, often dis- 
similar suggestions, but many would appear on every list. 
Such a roll of honor is probably endless to do justice to all 
the Missourians who have “shown the world.” 


LOCAL HISTORY AS A HOBBY 


Every community would benefit if there were present 
a local history hobbyist. Descendants of early settlers often 
need someone to whom they can turn for local information. 
Addresses and newspaper articles by local individuals, stress- 
ing of course accurate history and not merely repeating ques- 
tionable traditions, are always welcome. Moreover, it is 
often local history that puts flesh on the bones of state and 
national history in the public mind. An example of such a 
hobbyist is Dolph Shaner of Joplin, who although a busy 
insurance salesman finds time to compile historical articles 
and pamphlets on men and events in his area of the State. 
He is active in the State Historical Society and has interested 
other Missourians in it. Some of his publications include: 
“John Baxter of Baxter Springs,” “(Old Peace Church and 
Cemetery,” and “Stories of Shoal Creek Valley: Old Reding’s 
Mill.”” Old newspaper files, city and county records, his- 


torical society records, and the public library are usually 


the best sources for such investigations. 


HISTORIC TOURS IN ST. LOUIS 


Weekly tours to places of historic interest and significance 
in and near St. Louis have been carried on during the summer 
under the auspices of the Jefferson National Expansion 
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memorial. A brief talk was given each Sunday afternoon 
in the museum of the Old Courthouse to describe the tour 
for that day and to sketch the historical background of the 
site to be visited. Following this introduction, the tour 
could be taken without further guidance although for some 
trips a national park service historian accompanied those 
who wished to go as a group. Due to war conditions the 
tours were planned along the itineraries of street car lines. 
The summer tours were as follows: June 18, Calvary ceme- 
tery; June 25, some historic St. Louis homes; July 2, Fort 
Bellefontaine; July 9, Carondelet; July 16, some historic 
St. Louis churches; July 23, Cahokia village; July 30, land- 
marks of architecture and engineering ; August 6, how geography 
has shaped the city; August 13, St. Charles; August 20, 
history in Shaw's gardens; August 27, Grant and Lee in St. 
Louis; September 3, Alton; September 10, fairs and exposi- 
tions; September 17, a century of architecture; and Septem- 
ber 24, Ste. Genevieve. 


GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 1942-1943 


The master’s theses accepted by St. Louis university 
during 1942-1943 which are of interest to the Missouri his- 
torian are as follows: 


Covington, James Warren, The Camp Jackson Affair, 1861. 
Langehennig, Laura Henrietta, The Mississippi: Playground of St. 
Louisans, 1850-1861. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1942-1943 


The master’s theses accepted by the University of Kansas 
City during 1942-1943 which are of interest to the Missouri 
historian are as follows: 


Hazlett, James A., Revivals and Itinerant Preachers of the Frontier. 
Senior, Clarence O., Kansas City, Mexico, and Orient Railroad. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1942-1943 


The master’s theses accepted by the University of Mis- 
souri during 1942-1943 which are of interest to the Missouri 
historian are as follows: 


Harrison, Eugenia L., The Place Names of Four River Counties in Eastern 
Missouri. 

Haskell, Jonan, Institutional Treatment of Delinquent Girls in Missouri; 
A Study of the Institutional Homes for Girls at Chillicothe and Tipton. 

Hoy, Wesley Warner, Conservation of Milk Transportation Facilities in a 
Portion of South Central Missouri. 

Hughes, Ora E., The Altitude of the Missouri Members of Congress toward 
the Oregon and Texas Question, 1840-1846. 

King, Katherine Lillian, Public Speaking in Missouri in 1880. 

Komen, Marvin M., Transportation Rationing and Its Effect on the Trade 
Structure of Inland Missouri Towns. 

Overlay, Fauna Robertson, Place-Names of Five South Central Counties of 
Missouri. 

Schilling, Sister Mary Felicia, The Catholic Church in Kansas City and in 
Southwest Missouri. 

Suddath, Jennie K., Mark Twain and Henry Adams in Account with the 
Gilded Age. 

Wheeler, Helen Marjorie, Nethardt and the Missouri River. 


The doctoral dissertations for the same period are as 
follows: 


English, William Francis, The Pioneer Lawyer and Jurist in Missouri. 

Gardiner, William, Administrative Units and Control of all Tax-Supported 
Schools in Missouri. 

Grimes, Loyd E., The Development of Constitutional and Statutory Pro- 
visions for Education in Missouri Since 1874. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO MISSOURI, 
1942-1943 


The master’s thesis accepted by Washington University 
during 1942-1943 which is of interest to the Missouri historian 
is as follows: 


Rebbing, Virginia Lillian, The History of the Southern Overland Mail, 
1858-1861. 
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ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boone’s Lick historical society met May 11 in 
the auditorium of the Kemper military school in Boonviile. 
The society participated in the centennial celebration of 
Kemper and addresses were given by members of the Kemper 
staff, Colonel Arthur M. Hitch and Major Eugene W. Tucker. 
The annual picnic meeting of the Society was held August 3 
at the Fayette city park. 


The summer meeting of the Cole county historical society 
was held June 27 at the home of Mrs. Emmett North in 
Jefferson City. Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, president of the North- 
west State Teachers college, gave an address on the history 
of the Missouri school system. Members of the constitu- 
tional convention were guests. The society is planning 
to establish a museum in Jefferson City to house the objects 
of historical value which it has already acquired. If possible, 
the museum may be combined with a war memorial. All 
contributions will be placed in a savings account or govern- 
ment bonds to erect or purchase a suitable building. 


Continuing the admirable series of historical articles 
on Jefferson City and Cole county by the Cole county his- 
torical society, was the article, ‘Editors, Publishers, Printers 
and History of Newspapers,’ by Charleton B. Corwin, 
published in the Jefferson City (Sunday) News and Tribune, 
April 23, 1944. The author, founder of the Capital News 
and son of C. J. Corwin who established the Tribune, compiled 
the history of journalism in Jefferson City at the request of 
the society. 


The Historical association of greater St. Louis held its 
annual dinner meeting May 18 at Maryville college, St. 
Louis. Dr. Kate L. Gregg gave an address on “Missourians 
in the California Gold Rush.” 
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ACQUISITIONS 


Through the generosity of C. M. Brouster of Clayton, 
the Society has received fifteen letters written by his father 
to George W. Brouster, his grandparents, while on an overland 
trip to California in 1850-1851. The expedition left St. 
Joseph on April 20, 1850, arrived at Fort Laramie, May 18, 
and in California, July 13, making the trip in eighty-two 
days. The record shows a thoroughly disillusioned man, 
speaking of the “long and almost never ending journey,” 
and suggesting to “men with a common business to stay 
home.” 


A reprint of the Evening and Morning Star, June 1832- 
July 1833, published in one volume, has been presented to 
the Society by Dr. Frederick M. Smith of Independence. 
The newspaper, famous in Mormon annals, was reprinted 
and published in the issues of the paper from June 1911 to 
June 1913. 


Through the courtesy of R. Learmonth of Kansas City, 
the Society has acquired a letter written February 24, 1863, 
by Mrs. E. A. Christy, near Platte City, to her father, J. H. 
Marmon at Liberty, Missouri. The letter contains many 
references to conditions during the Civil war, including 
political issues and military matters. 


Dr. William G. Swekosky of St. Louis has presented the 
Society photographs of various buildings owned by famous 
early settlers in and near St. Louis. The collection consists 
of the homes of General Benjamin L. A. de Bonneville, 
730 South Sixth street, Vincent Guion, 5818 Pennsylvania 
avenue, General William T. Sherman, 912 North Garrison 
avenue, Charles D. Drake, 502 South Broadway, the Poly- 
technic building in St. Louis, and the home of Nicholas Jarrot, 
Cahokia, Illinois. 


C. W. Robinson of Carlyle, Illinois, has presented to the 
Society photographs of Grand Tower island in the Mississippi 
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and two steamboats, Gold Eagle and Cape Girardeau, long 
familiar to travelers on the river in the days of the packet 
steamer. 


Photographs of the flood area near and in Boonville in 
April and May of this year were presented to the Society 
by Joseph K. Gantner of Boonville. 


The Society has received from Robert C. Barnett of 
Jefferson City a copy from the limited edition of his Random 
Readings, a collection of short stories and essays. 


Judge Emmett J. Crouse of St. Joseph has presented to 
the Society a booklet, The Great Migration, 1848, by Philip 
H. Parrish, which was published by the Old Oregon Trail 
centennial. Much of this migration left Independence, 
Missouri. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. John B. Hill of Kansas 
City, the Society has acquired a copy of ‘Second Church 
Reminiscences,” and “Confluent Streams.’’ The former 
is an address by Dr. Hill on the history of the Second Presby- 
terian church of Kansas City and the latter, also by Dr. Hill, 
celebrates the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Presbyterian 
reunion of 1869 and the centennial of the First Calvary 
church of Springfield. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Libertyville Christian church in Farmington cele- 
brated the 122nd anniversary May 21. Dr. Joseph A. 
Serena of Cape Girardeau delivered the anniversary sermon. 


Kemper military school closed the celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of its founding during the commence- 
ment week program from May 23 to 26. Special days 
throughout May had been celebrated as part of the centennial 
program. Awards for athletics, military proficiency, and 
scholastic achievement, the standard of honor ceremony, 
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and an address by Colonel Arthur M. Hitch on the history 
of Kemper were given May 25. The commencement exercises 
took place May 26 with the address by Chancellor Deane 
W. Malott of the University of Kansas. The Boonville 
Daily News, combined with Kemper News, published a cen- 
tennial edition, May 8, to celebrate the centennial anni- 
versary. 


The centennial anniversary of St. Joseph’s church in 
St. Louis was celebrated May 21 with a solemn pontifical 
mass of thanksgiving. The cornerstone of the first church 
was laid in 1844 by Bishop Peter Kenrick on the site of the 
present building. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The historic sites committee of the young men’s division 
of the St. Louis chamber of commerce is continuing its 
admirable survey of notable locations in St. Louis history and 
settlement. Among the latest markers erected were those 
at the site of the Polytechnic building at the southwest 
corner of Seventh and Chestnut streets, the Second Baptist 
church, ‘mother Baptist church in St. Louis,” Sixth and 
Locust streets, and the homes of General Benjamin L. A. 
de Bonneville and Charles D. Drake. The Polytechnic 
building, when opened in 1867, was first used by the O’Fallon 
polytechnic institute, and subsequently became the center 
ot activities of William Torrey Harris, one of America’s 
outstanding educational leaders. Bonneville, pioneer mid- 
western soldier and fur trader, made a wagon trip across the 
prairies in 1832, served in the Mexican war, and was stationed 
at Benton barracks. The home of Charles D. Drake from 
1852 to 1868 is still standing in its original form. He played 
such an important role in the work of the 1865 Missouri 
constitutional convention that it is often referred to as the 
“Drake constitution.” 


Dr. Charles E. Still has presented his home in Kirksville 
to the Kirksville college of osteopathy and surgery as a 
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memorial to his wife. The building will be known as the 
Anna R. Still osteopathic convalescent home. 


The Harrison county War Dads chapter is purchasing 
a large plaque to be set in the wall of the courthouse in 
Bethany as a memorial to all the servicemen and women of 
the county in the present war. 


A list of historic sites and markers in Kansas City 
appeared in the Kansas City Star, July 16. 


NOTES 


The thirty-fifth annual journalism week opened May 10 
at the journalism school of the University of Missouri at 
Columbia. The three-day celebration was attended by 
representatives from press associations over the State. 
Honor medals for distinguished service in journalism were 
awarded to foreign correspondents Charles Nutter and 
John Rippey Morris, both university graduates, and to 
Clarence E. Watkins, publisher of the Chillicothe Consti- 
tution-Tribune, for his outstanding work in the field of the 
small city daily. The Missouri press association presented 
Molly Pitcher service awards to ninety Missouri newspaper 
women for outstanding work in journalism and for filling 
jobs left by men in the armed services. 


The days of thirty or forty years ago in St. Louis are 
evoked with all their nostalgic charm by the presence of the 
showboat, the Golden Rod, anchored at the wharf. Some- 
what shabby now but brave with electric lights, the Golden 
Rod presents the same plays as those which thrilled audiences 
along the rivers so many years ago. They include East 
Lynne, Uncle Tom's Cabin, Ten Nights in a Barroom, No 
Mother to Guide Her, and others of the heart-breaking, tear- 
jerking variety of Victorian repertoires. W. J. Menke, 
known on the rivers as Cap’n Billy, has owned and operated 
the Golden Rod since 1923. : 
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Again Missouri has made political headlines when her 
native son, Senator Harry S. Truman, was nominated for 
the vice-presidency by the Democratic national convention 
in Chicago. He is the first Missourian nominated by a major 
political party since 1872. Only three other Missourians 
have been nominated for the vice-presidential chair in our 
123-year history. Francis P. Blair was Missouri’s first 
nominee in 1868 when he was running mate to Horatio 
Seymour on the Democratic ticket. B. Gratz Brown ran 
with Horace Greeley on both the Democratic and liberal 
Republican tickets in 1872. John A. Brooks, less known 
than other nominees, was nominated for the chair in 1888 
by the Prohibition party. 


Missouri has had four of her citizens to make the race 
for the office of vice-president. An article by Paul I. Wellman 
describing the races of two previous nominees, Francis P. 
Blair who teamed with Horatio Seymour in 1868 and B. Gratz 
Brown with Horace Greeley in 1872, appeared in the Kansas 
City Star, July 28. 


The Missouri academy of science held its tenth annual 
convention in St. Louis on April 21 and 22. 


Mrs. Ann Ralston James, the widow of Frank James, 
died in Excelsior Springs, Missouri, July 6. Mrs. James 
married in 1875 when Frank was at the height of his fame 
as an outlaw leader. After he was exonerated at the trial 
in Gallatin, Missouri, the James family lived a normal exist- 
ence. He was on the stage for some time, a doorman at a 
St. Louis theater, and later operated both the old James 
farm and another in Oklahoma. After his death in 1915, 
Mrs. James lived most of the remainder of her life with her 
son Robert on the family farm, three miles east of Kearney. 


The Automobile club of Missouri has published a 
pamphlet, ‘“‘Wartime Tours to Places of Historical Interest 
In and Near St. Louis, Missouri.’”” The description of the 
various historic sites was based on research data compiled 
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by the staff of the National park service at the Jefferson 
National Expansion memorial. The tours include, among 
other items, the Cahokia mounds and village, St. Louis 
homes, churches, landmarks, the site of the Louisiana pur- 
chase exposition, and Bellefontaine cemetery. 
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‘§,“Two Official Plans for the Great Missouri Basin,” 
- by Sam J. Shelton appeared in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
July 16, 1944. The article preceded the special meeting 
of the National rivers and harbors congress, July 27 and 
28, at New Orleans which debated the various plans for a 
Missouri valley authority and control of the obstreperous 
Missouri river. Floods, irrigation, navigation, and power 
plants are integral parts of the whole problem. 


The excellence in editorial writing by Henry J. Haskell, 
of the editorial staff of the Kansas City Star, brought the 
Pulitzer prize for 1944 to that newspaper. The award was 
made for the most distinguished editorial writing during the 
year. 


Mae Traller, the well known Ozark writer and teacher 
in Everton, retired from teaching in May and her grateful 
pupils for thirty years gathered to honor her at a “Mae 
Day”’ celebration. 


The Boonville Daily News was awarded July 7 a certificate 
for second prize in the contest of the National editorial asso- 
ciation for better newspapers. The award was given for 
the combined Kemper News-Daily News centennial edition 
published May 8, on the occasion of Kemper military school’s 
one hundredth anniversary. 


Railroad fan activity has developed into a nation-wide 
movement, and Missouri has numerous societies for such 
interested individuals. The Railroad enthusiasts club of 
St. Louis is interested in the history and general operation of 
railroads and has a display room in the Frisco Tower Grove 
station, St. Louis, for railroadiana. Out of‘the Enthusiasts 
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developed the Wabash, Frisco, and Pacific association which 
allows its members to participate in all phases of railroading 
by means of a single track line with yards and a loop on 
thirty acres owned by Wilfred Schade in St. Louis county. 
In addition, the Railroad hobby club has collected materials 
from and photographed the recently abandoned St. Louis 
and Hannibal railroad. In the reproduction of some of the 
engines and trains of today and yesterday the club is pre- 
serving a record of our railroads. 


For ten years Jefferson college has been the central unit 
in the St. Louis YMCA’s educational program. However, 
cancellation of the army training program at the college and 
a shortage of civilian students have made it necessary that 
the college suspend activities until after the war. 


Recently released is the long awaited moving picture 
concerning the life of Missouri’s greatest writer, Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, The Adventures of Mark Twain. The 
whole picture is built around the title role, portrayed by 
Frederic March. Much of the biographical data and the 
stature of Twain have been preserved, although the presenta- 
tion is rather subdued and careful, losing much of the brilliant 
flair and charm that was Twain’s. 


Dances of the “good old days” were described in two 
historical articles published in the Kansas City Star, April 
26 and May 10. The first, “Cow Country Dancing of Olden 
Days Rivaled the Violence of Rug-Cutting,” was by Paul 
I. Wellman; the second, “Tempo of Old Square Dances 
Reveals Differences in Regional Ways of Life,’’ was by Lewis 
A. Lincoln. 


The former Ozark Wesleyan college building has been 
purchased by the Reverend Oblate fathers, a Catholic society, 
and will be opened shortly. Repairs were begun in May. 
The name, “College of Our Lady of the Ozarks,” has been 
adopted with a view of using the shorter name, “Ozark 
college.” 
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The old Petersen’s hotel and farmyard at the northwest 
corner of Broadway and Carroll street, St. Louis, is to be 
razed. Built in New Orleans style, the two-story structure 
has interior porches facing a courtyard. In the early 1840s 
farmers first began patronizing the hotel, staying overnight 
after they had sold their produce at Soulard market, one- 
half block west. In the upstairs dining room twenty-cent 
meals and five-cent steins of beer were served. From 1866 
until 1912 the building was operated by Julius Petersen. 


The Annie Cade, one of the ferryboats at the great bend 
of the river where Kansas City grew up, chugged back and 
forth across the Missouri for twenty-eight years. A brief 
history of the famous boat and “The Annie Cade,” a reminis- 
cent poem by T. F. Cole, appeared in the Kansas City Star, 
May 28. 


The far-flung Doniphan expedition during the Mexican 
war, 1846-1848, was the subject of two articles by Robert A. 
Hereford in the St. Louis Star-Times, June 23 and 26. Colonel 
Alexander W. Doniphan and about one thousand Missouri 
volunteers marched nearly four thousand miles across the 
southwest and through Mexico to participate in the battles 
of El Brazito and Sacramento. 


Dr. Harry S. DeVore was inaugurated president of Cen- 
tral college, Fayette, May 25. Bishop Ivan L. Holt of the 
Dallas area conference gave an address during the morning 
ceremonies and Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War man- 
power commission, spoke during the afternoon on education 
in the postwar world. 


According to Charles Webster, grandnephew of Mark 
Twain, a lynching in St. Louis influenced the Clemens family 
to prefer Florida to St. Louis when it trekked west. This 
thesis is presented in his article, ‘Mark Twain, Business 
Man,” in the July issue of the Ailantic Monthly. The author 
is publishing a series of articles, based on the recollections 
of his mother, Mrs. Annie Moffett Webster, daughter of 
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Twain’s sister, Pamela, hundreds of unpublished Twain 
letters to her husband, and on earlier Clemens letters which 
she inherited. 


Christian college in Columbia presented May 18, 19, 
and 20 a play, Little Vinnie Ream, by Mary Paxton Keeley 
and Henry Lancaster Mueller. An early student in Christian 
college, Vinne Ream is famous for her work as a sculptor, 
particularly for her bust of Lincoln which she did from life. 
In addition, her identification with Missouri is increased by 
her having been sponsored by James S. Rollins, the “father 
of Missouri university.” 


A pageant, on the theme of the St. Louis union station, 
was presented by the John Scullin school in St. Louis, June 14. 
The pageant which featured the history of the building and 
its architecture, was prepared and directed by Stella Michel. 


A pamphlet, Proceedings of the Memorial Ceremonies, 
has been published to commemorate the memory of Judge 
Charles B. Davis of the United States District Court in St. 
Louis. The memorial ceremony was held April 1 before 
the judges of the court. 


St. Louis was the meeting place for twenty-six Republican 
governors with the presidential nominee, Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey, on August 2. The conference compiled a fourteen- 
point program for the purpose of resolving state and federal 
differences. 


A pageant illustrating the founding of the town was 
presented in Sullivan, May 5, in the city auditorium. The 
pageant, entitled “For This We Live,” was written by 
Ruth Sullivan while a student in the high school, describing 
the establishment of the town by her great-great-grandparents, 
Steven and Dorcas Sullivan. 


A pamphlet published by the Old Oregon Trail centennial, 
Wagons West, describes the great migration of 1843, mainly 
from Independence, Missouri. 
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The elopement of Ann Ralston of Independence with 
Frank James was the subject of an article by Paul I. Wellman 
which appeared in the Kansas City Star, July 16, 1944. 


Messages from the chaplains who received their educa- 
tion at William Jewell college and who are in the armed 
forces have been compiled in pamphlet form and published 
by the alumni office of the college. 


The National geological club for amateur geologists, 
‘ mineralogists, and collectors was organized eight years ago 
in Kimmswick, Missouri, by Mrs. Daisy P. Stockwell. The 
members live in various parts of the United States and Canada 
and carry on their transactions by mail. Although the club 
has never had a convention, it publishes a small bulletin. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Gold Rush: The Journals, Drawings, and Other Papers 
of J. Goldsborough Bruff, Captain, Washington City and Cali- 
fornia Mining Association, April 2, 1849-July 20, 1851. 
Edited by Georgia Willis Read and Ruth Gaines. 2 vols. 
(New York, Columbia university press, 1944. 1404 pp.) 
The gold rush in many ways is the most dramatic and colorful 
incident in the saga of the westward movement. Missouri 
as the point of departure for many of the would-be miners 
and the native state of innumerable others should be more 
conscious of the role she played in this period. This massive 
piece of scholarship by both author and editors reveals one 
of the most readable and entertaining journals thus far 
published in western history; there is no record of this route 
equal to it for scope or details. Bruff, an artist and an 
extremely sensitive and sympathetic man, left Washington 
to make the overland journey to the promised land of Cali- 
fornia. As he says, he was intrigued by “‘a life of eager ad- 
venture in many of the most romantic regions of the globe 
in search of the bold, the beautiful, the strange by one of 
those heroic routes, new to all but the roving red man and the 
unrecording hunter.” As captain of an emtigrating company, 
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sixty-four strong, he led the company from Washington to 
St. Louis and St. Joseph, traveling up the Platte to Fort 
Kearny, and along the Lassen trail to the Sierra Nevada. 
Here on Bear river he established a camp to guard company 
property, watching the migration wind along the trail to 
California, healing the sick, feeding the starving from his 
meager stores, and burying the dead. Bruff compiled short 
accounts, made in the field, and a later version which he 
hoped to publish. In addition to his two maps of the trail, 
especially valuable for his topographical knowledge, he 
included many sketches in pen and pencil of views of striking 
objects, the portrayal of incidents, contour maps, and dia- 
grams. Through all the struggle of the trail, storms, freezing 
cold, lack of provisions, and the difficulty of the terrain, he 
continued his reporting and drawings. The whirlwinds of 
dust that heralded the thousands of wagons, the lack of 
grass and water, the threat of the Indians, scurvy, emigrants’ 
quarrels and murders, instances of personal cruelty and of 
great kindness, all are here in a completeness of detail that 
is the historian’s dream and layman’s pleasure. 


A Treasury of American Folklore, Stories, Ballads, and 
Traditions of the People. Edited by Ben A. Botkin, with a 
foreword by Carl Sandburg. (New York, Crown publishers, 
1944. 932 pp.) When the people speak, be it in poetry or 
prose, there is always a fine plot or a well-turned character 
that appears. The legendary heroes of America, particularly 
of the Mississippi valley, here have the open spaces in which 
to strut their stuff and roar their defiance to the heavens 
like the half-alligator, half-man, half-horse, that was Mike 
Fink and his contemporaries on the Ohio and Mississippi. 
Here too are the bad men, the Jesse James “who robbed the 
rich to feed the poor,” and Quantrill “who came to burn 
Lawrence just over the line.” Besides the hero who talks 
and acts tall, American folklore is full of much humor, the 
kind that ambles around the point and evokes from the audi- 
ence a continual stream of laughter, and the great courage 
that was the skeleton framework of the pioneering saga. 
All regions of the country furnish examples for the over- 
flowing of human warmth that is this book. 
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John Bidwell, Prince of California Pioneers. By Rock- 
well D. Hunt. (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton printers, Itd., 
1942. 463 pp.) Like so many of his Missouri neighbors, 
Bidwell joined the increasing throng that crawled from the 
State to the West. His early arrival in California in 1841 
allowed a long friendship with and employment by. John 
Sutter, the host to many Americans in the Mexican territory. 
Although Bidwell discovered gold on Feather river in 1848, 
he was more interested in politics and agriculture. His life 
spanned the admission of California, the Civil war and re- 
construction, and the agricultural development of northern 
California at the turn of the century. The book is an eulo- 
gistic account rather than a critical survey of the man and 
his period. The end papers furnish an excellent map of the 
Bidwell trail from Humboldt’s Sink through the Sierra 
Nevada mountains. 


Furs to Furrows: An Epic of Rugged Individualism. 
By Sidney Greenbie. (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton printers, 
Itd., 1939. 413 pp.) Covering the forty years after the 
Louisiana purchase, this work draws in general outline the 
lives of the fur traders and their relations with the Indians 
on the great plains. Although a popular history and designed 
only for the lay reader, there is included a general bibliography 
on the subject. 


Eighty Eventful Years, Reminiscences of Ludwig Ernest 
Fuerbringer. By Ludwig Ernest Fuerbringer. (St. Louis, 
Concordia publishing house, 1944. 265 pp.) This auto- 
biography by one who has been connected with Concordia 
theological seminary for fifty years contains much data on this 
period of growth and development in the church. Memoirs 
of Carl F. W. Walther and other teachers at Concordia are 
given; some genealogical data is included but the personal 
material, especially in the latter half of Dr. Fuerbringer’s 
life, is reduced to a minimum to stress the history of the 
seminary. 
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The First Presbyterian Church of Webb City, Missouri, 
Commemorating Sixty-Five Years of Its History, 1877-1942. 
By Henrietta M. Crotty. (Webb City, Missouri, Switzer 
printing company, 1942. 134 pp.) This work is based 
primarily upon the minute books of the church records and 
covers in detailed form the official actions of the church 
from its founding. 


History of St. Paul’s Church, Alton, Illinois. By Guy 
Study. (St. Louis, Mound City press, inc., 1943. 94 pp.) 
Growing out of research in repairing the church, this brief 
history covers very adequately the development of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church in Alton. Missouri history and 
that of Alton are intermingled both by the travels of itinerant 
ministers in Illinois and Missouri and by the tragic fate of 
Elijah P. Lovejoy. His famous declaration in behalf of 
free speech was delivered in the building. 


Autobiography of Hiram Boardman Morse. (St. Louis, 
n. pub., 1944. 43 pp.) Born in Illinois, the author was 
employed as a clerk in the department of war in Washington, 
D. C., entered the gas business in Kansas City in 1887, and 
purchased a half interest in the St. Louis Daily Record in 1891, 
a legal and business newspaper. He is now chairman of 
the Daily Record company. 


OBITUARIES 


Mrs. ANNA WHITE BAXTER: Born in Jasper county, 
Mo.; died in Jefferson City, Mo., June 28, 1944. Appointed 
a clerk in the office of county clerk in 1887, she was elected 
county clerk of Jasper county in 1890, said to have been the 
only woman in the United States to have been elected by 
popular vote to public office at that time. From 1908- 
1916 she served as state registrar of lands; after reorganizing 
the department, her system was considered one of the best 
in the country. She was the only Missouri woman to have 
been appointed a colonel on the gubernatorial staff. 
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Dwicut HuBER Brown: Born in Benton, Mo., Jan. 
12, 1887; died in Poplar Bluff, Mo., May 8, 1944. After 
working as a reporter on the Poplar Bluff Evening Citizen 
in 1905, he became editor in 1906 and half owner later. 
President of the Missouri Magazine, the Missouri press asso- 
ciation, and a member of the National editorial association, 
he withdrew from newspaper publication in 1928. He 
served as state senator from 1925 to 1929, a member of the 
state prison board in 1929-1932, and secretary of state from 
1932 until his death. He had been a member of the State 
Historical Society since 1922. 


LeRoy Bryan: Born in Mercer county, Mo., Jan. 27, 
1875; died in Mercer, Mo., June 19, 1944. After teaching 
school in Mercer county for six years, he operated a store in 
Mercer, 1908-1939. A member of the Mercer school board 
for fifteen years, he was a member of the Mercer county 
Republican committee, 1926-1940, and served in the state 
legislature from 1940 until his death. 


Evan THOMPSON CAMERON: Born in Hannibal, Mo., 
Sept. 2, 1865; died in Hannibal, Mo., Jan. 7,1944. Prominent 
in Republican party affairs, he served as judge of the eastern 
district of the Marion county court and had twice been a 
candidate for mayor. In 1923 he purchased the Mark Twain 
cave which he had since operated. 


WASHINGTON STROTHER DEARMONT: Born in Clark 
county, Va., Sept. 22, 1859; died in Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
July 17, 1944. After coming to Missouri in 1871, he was 
educated in Westminster college, Fulton, and the University 
of Chicago. He was superintendent of schools in Mound 
City, 1888-1893, and in Kirkwood, 1893-1899. A leader in 
Missouri’s colleges since 1899, he served as professor of 
psychology, dean of the college of education, and president 
of Southeast Missouri State Teachers college. After his 
retirement in 1937, he was elected president emeritus. He 
was president of the Missouri state teachers association in 
1901, of the National council of normal school presidents 
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in 1914, and president of the National education association. 
Since 1912 he had been a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 


STERLING E. EpmunDs: Born in St. Louis, Mo., in 
1880; died in St. Louis, Mo., July 12, 1944. After working 
as a newspaper reporter and city editor of the St. Louis 
Chronicle, he was admitted to the bar in 1906. He received 
his LL. D. degree in 1917 from St. Louis university where 
he was a lecturer on international law from 1909 to 1926. 
In 1918 he served as a special assistant to the state depart- 
ment. He was the author of several texts and articles on 
law in legal quarterlies. 


CLARENCE FRANKLIN EUBANKs: Born in Audrain 
county, Mo., Feb. 23, 1868; died in Milan, Mo., Aug. 13, 
1944. After teaching in the rural schools of Putnam and 
Sullivan counties, 1887-1901, and serving as clerk and assessor 
of Buchanan township for two terms, he served as judge of 
the probate court of Sullivan county from 1903 to 1915 
and again from 1942 until his death. He was editor and 
owner of the Milan Republican from 1914 until his death. 


CAROLYN FARWELL FULLER: Born in New England; 
died in Kansas City, Mo., June 19, 1944. After studying 
voice at the Des Moines conservatory of Music and in Chicago 
she came to Kansas City and later married Joseph Voorhees. 
After his death she was an instructor in the music depart- 
ment of Central high school. Following her marriage to 
George W. Fuller, she served on the school board, 1922-1934, 
the first woman to do so. In addition she was president of 
numerous other civic clubs and organizations. 


CHARLES Lonc Hopart: Born in Rolla, Mo., Aug. 14, 
1870; died in Kansas City, Mo., June 17, 1944. Beginning 
newspaper work in 1885 at Pierce City, Missouri, he worked 
on various Kansas papers from 1886 to 1906. After that 
date he had been editor of the Holden, Missouri, Progress. 
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He was past president of the Missouri press association, 
active in civic affairs, and was the only surviving charter 
member of the Johnson county farm bureau. 


Epcark Ross Ipo_: Born in Grayson county, Va., 
April 25, 1875; died in Harrisonville, Mo., May 7, 1944. 
After working on his father’s newspaper, the Cass county 
Leader, he acquired a half interest in it. After 1900 he sold 
it to publish the Cass County Democrat, 1901-1905. From 
1905 to 1913 he published the Pleasant Hill Local and from 
1922 until his death the Cass county Democrat at Harrison- 
ville. From 1913 to 1922 he was the postmaster at Pleasant 
Hill. 


Witu1amM Rurus JacKson: Born in Audrain county, 
Mo., July 2, 1878; died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 21, 1943. 
Newspaper editor and prominent in Democratic politics, 
he worked as a boy on the Kansas City Horse Show Monthly 
and the Mexico Intelligencer and in 1903 became city editor 
of the Mexico Ledger. He was elected county assessor in 
1904 and in 1910 became editor and publisher of the Jn- 
telligencer. We organized the Missouri saddle horse breeders 
association and revived the annual horse sales at Mexico. 
In politics, he served as delegate to the national convention 
in 1912, and was active in state-wide campaigns in behalf of 
constitutional amendments. He served as postmaster in 
Mexico, 1914-1923, and postmaster in St. Louis from 1933 
until his death. In addition, he wrote a three-volume work, 
Missouri Democracy, a history of the Democratic party, 
especially in Missouri. 


J. T. KeENower: Born at Xenia, Ill., Sept. 12, 1860; 
died in Breckenridge, Mo., May 4, 1944. After graduating 
from the University of Illinois in 1883, he came to Missouri 
in 1884 and taught school in Bolivar, the then Indian terri- 
tory, and Breckenridge. In 1895 he became owner of the 
Breckenridge Bulletin and was editor and publisher until 
his death, ; 
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ARTHUR MATHER: Born in England in 1868; died in 
St. Louis, Mo., April 22, 1944. Before his affiliation with the 
Masonic lodge, he held pastorate in Methodist churches in 
Kirkwood, Ferguson, and St. Louis. He was grand secretary 
of the grand lodge of the A. F. and A. M. of Missouri and 
was grand chaplain of the grand chapter in 1942. He was 
a member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 


JAMEs RoBert McLacHian:; Born in Clermont county, 
Ohio, Jan. 2, 1858; died in Kahoka, Mo., July 17, 1944. 
An active Mason, he taught school for fifteen years and 
was elected county school commissioner of Clark county for 
four terms. He was appointed grand lecturer of the grand 
lodge A. F. and A. M. of Missouri and served from 1906 
to 1934. He had been a member of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri since 1916. 


WituraM R. Taytor: Born in Callaway county, Mo., 
Mar. 31, 1875; died in Columbia, Mo., June 19, 1944. After 
attending Kirksville normal school, he served two terms as 
county clerk of Callaway county and was president of the 
state hospital board for eight years. Cashier for many 
years of the Home savings bank in Fulton, he was also a 
steward of the School for the deaf for four years. On the 
Callaway county Democratic committee for ten years, he 
was elected in 1942 representative of Callaway county in the 
state legislature. 


EDWARD EVERETT WALL: Born in Saline county, Mo., 
Aug. 15, 1860; died in St. Louis, Mo., June 26, 1944. Over 
a period of fifty-three years, he served St. Louis as an en- 
gineering expert and department executive. After graduat- 
ing from the University of Missouri in 1884, he became 
assistant civil engineer in the water department of St. Louis 
in 1888. He was one of the experts who clarified the city 
water system shortly before the St. Louis world’s fair and 
was water commissioner from 1911 to 1925. From 1925- 
1926 and 1933-1941 he was director of public utilities and 
in charge of the present city lighting system. He was a 
member of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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HAROLD BELL WriGHT: Born in Rome, N. Y., May 4, 
1872; died in San Diego, Calif., May 24, 1944. After attend- 
ing Hiram college in Ohio, he came to the Ozarks before he 
was twenty-one and became a minister in 1897. Combining 
the ministry and authorship, he published his first novel, 
That Printer of Udells, which was read to his congregation 
by installments. Forced to retire temporarily because of 
ill health, he camped for two years in the Ozarks, 1905-1907, 
to paint and served as Lebanon pastor in 1907. During his 
spare time while preaching in Kansas City, he wrote his 
Shepherd of the Hills, published in 1905, which made famous 
the section of Missouri around Branson and Hollister. After 
his retirement from the ministry at Redlands, California, in 
1908, he devoted all of his time to fiction. Following the 
publication of his first book, he published a succession of 
popular books, including: The Calling of Dan Matthews, 
The Uncrowned King, The Winning of Barbara Worth, Their 
Yesterdays, The Eyes of the World, When a Man’s a Man, 
The Re-Creation of Brian Kent, Helen of the Old House, The 
Mine with the Iron Door, A Son of His Father, God and the 
Groceryman, Long Ago Told, Exit, Ma Cinderella, To My 
Sons, and The Man Who Went Away. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


ON THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE ROAD (AND THE LAW) 
From the Huntsville Herald, April 14, 1881. 


The Parsons Republican says: Pat Murphy, of Joplin, Mo., has come 
the dodge on the Kansas temperance law after this style: On the line of 
Kansas and Missouri he has lain out a town, calling ii Murphysborough, 
and has erected a large two story house, half of which stands in Missouri 
and the other half in Kansas. On the Missouri side is the bar—across 
into Kansas the card tables. Drinking is done in Missouri—card playing 
and gambling in Kansas, and what are you going to do about it. 


THE STARS AND STRIPES IN 1861 
From the Social Justice Review, May, 1944. 


Soldiers Printed Newspaper in English and German 

Among some newspapers, published in the days of the Civil War, 
there is a particularly interesting publication, No. 1, Vol. I, of the Callaway 
Union, issued at Fulton, Callaway county, Missouri, on July 24, 1861. 

Of almost bedspread size, as were so many newspapers of the nine- 
teenth century in our country, this paper consists of a single sheet, edited 
and published by members of the Third Regiment, U. S. Reserve Corps. 
That one side of the paper should be printed in English and the other in 
German is a unique feature, which may be without a parallel among the 
camp papers produced by soldiers during the Civil War. 

There are two announcements explaining the venture, the one in 
English states: ‘‘We deem it proper to say that the paper is printed and 
published exclusively by members of the 3d Regt. U. S. R. C. We shall 
aim to make it a journal, useful and interesting to its readers.” Editing 
of the English part was entrusted to Geo. E. Leighton, the Regiment's 
Quartermaster, by the Publishing Committee; Theodore Pfau, Company 
E, signed as editor of the German page, while Heinrich Lischer, Captain, 
Company H, who seems to have been the moving spirit of the undertaking, 
acted as foreman of the chapel. His assistants were Conrad Leonhard, 
Co. G; Wilhelm Petri, of the same Company, and Heinrich Kraus, of 
Co. E. 

A number of columns, chiefly in German, describe the skirmish at 
Fulton and list the wounded. The only Federal soldier killed on this 
occasion was Christ. Pohlmann, a German, 21 vears old, whose last words 
are said to have been (in German): “I die for liberty of my own free will.” 


Curiously enough, an entire column is devoted, again in German, to a 
description of the insane asylum, the institute for the deafmutes, and West- 
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minster college, all located in Fulton. This issue of the Callaway Union 
was probably the only one published. Fulton and Callaway County 
possess at that time, ‘‘A Weekly Political, Literary and News Journal,” 
The Missouri Telegraph. An account, dated July 19, 1861, of the “Fight 
near Fulton, Mo.” reports: ‘‘Four State and Twelye Federal Troops 
Wounded.” But the Telegraph also tells its readers ‘‘Who Col. Sigel Is,” 
“who so gallantly led the United States forces against the Missourians at 
Carthage.” 


A CAPITAL TUG OF WAR 


From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, April 30, 1890. 


An enterprising prevaricator at Topeka, Kan., has telegraphed to the 
daily papers of the state generally a deep plot on the part of Sedalia to take 
the capital away from Jefferson City. This modern imitator of Ananias 
goes on to say that Topeka parties, after having put in the Sedalia electric 
light plant, propose to organize an electric street railway company having 
a capital of $250,000. After this is accomplished the plot will thicken fast. 
Politicians and all persons aspiring to serve in the legislature will at once 
experience a change of heart and favor a removal of the capital to Sedalia. 
In the meantime the good people of Sedalia will not be idle. They will 
provide four blocks of ground on Flat creek for the location of the capitol, 
and to express their gratitude they will provide for a big public meeting. 
All the notable politicians in the United States and Canada will be invited 
to attend, at their own expense, and the prominent business men of Sedalia 
will supply all the peanuts and circus lemonade the occasion may demand. 


OVER THE SEA AND FAR AWAY 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, September 15, 1871. 


The St. Louis papers are very happy over the result of a shipment of 
corn from that city to Liverpool by what they call the great ‘Through 
Water Path.” The cargo was mixed corn raised in Illinois and shipped 
down the Mississippi by barge to New Orleans, where it was run into an 
elevator. It remained in the elevator two or three weeks, and on June 
24th was spouted into an iron steamer, which carried it to Liverpool in 
twenty-four days, the mercury standing at 94 when it was put on board. 
There were nearly nineteen thousand bushels of it in one mass; yet, not- 
withstanding the hot weather, it reached its destination in such excellent 
order that it outsold corn of the same sort arriving from Chicago by two 
shillings and sixpence on the quarter. The St. Louis Democrat thinks this 
experiment is sufficient to justify the owners of the Liverpool and New 
Orleans line of iron steamers in building enough vessels to form a daily 
line to Liverpool, to be supported by the exports of St. Louis. 
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BLOODY JUSTICE 


From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, November 11, 1837. 

An affair of honor was adjusted on Bloody Island, opposite this city, 
at 5 o’clock on the afternoon of Thursday last, between WILLIAM C. SKINNER 
and WILLIAM S. MESSERVY.—The parties exchanged one shot, the ball of 
the first named gentleman passing through the right leg of his adversary. 
The wound, we understand, is not regarded as dangerous.—The parties 
were collected on the occasion, and acquitted themselves to the satisfaction 
of their friends. 


“EET 'EM EAT CAKE!” 


From the Jefferson City Datly Tribune, June 28, 1890. 

Home merchants are beginning to feel the effect of the farmers’ organi- 
zation in this county. A large share of surplus farm produce is shipped to 
either St. Louis or Kansas City, and a few vegetable farmers must be 
depended upon for the local demand. It is nearly impossible to secure 
young chickens, and eggs are also being shipped in great quantities. If 
this condition of affairs continues to grow worse, the merchants will soon 
look to St. Louis for supplies. It is perfectly natural for the farmers to 
sell their produce where they can get the best prices, and it is likewise 
natural for the merchants to purchase as cheap as they can. It looks like 
the consumers are about to find themselves between the upper and nether 
mill-stones. 


JUSTICE IN THE ABSTRACT 


From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, September 23, 1837. 
ST. LOUIS MEMORIALS 
It will be seen from our Congressional abstract, that Col. Benton has 
done the whigs of St. Louis the justice of submitting their Bank, memorials 
(for it seems there are three of them) to the Senate. Our last information 
from Washington left them on the table, where they will probably remain. 


NONE SO BLIND AS THOSE WHO WILL NOT SEE 


From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, June 27, 1890. 

In a few weeks people who live near the Missouri river in this state 
will witness the novel spectacle of an attempt to reinstate river traffic on a 
sound basis. For nearly a quarter of a century, the river has been practi- 
cally abandoned, and it was not until the last large boat had been with- 
drawn that the people discovered the mistake they made in closing such a 
natural channel of commerce. Now a determined effort is to be made to 
maintain a fleet of steamboats and enough money has been invested in the 
enterprise to make success possible. 
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On former occasions we pointed out the bad policy of starving out the 
steamboats. The river affords a means of competition which cannot fail 
to make reasonable freight rates if people will only use the advantages 
nature has placed in their hands. A few months will settle the question of 
the existence of the boats. If a share of public patronage is secured, the 
boats will remain, but if shippers continue to give all their patronage to 
other means of transportation, the river will soon be useless as a means of 
transporting freight. 


A MATTER OF EXPEDIENCY 


From the Canton Weekly Press, May 14, 1863. 


Lo! THE POOR INDIAN.—The steamer Northernor passed down the river 
on Saturday with four barges in tow, loaded with 588 Indians, from Minne- 
sota, bound for the Western Reservation. Several hundred had passed 
down a few days previous, enroute for the same destination on the Upper 
Missouri, in Dacotah Territory. We see it stated that several hundred 
negroes from Missouri are to be sent up the river for Gen. Pope’s expe- 
dition across the plains, and we suppose he has been entrusted with the 
duty of removing the Indian tribes from their old hunting grounds. 


BUT TIME MARCHES ON! 


From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, May 25, 1890. 


The national board of health has arrived at the conclusion that the 
best way to prevent the Mississippi river from breaking the levees is to 
plant trees on the bank and protect the same. No doubt this is a very 
sensible suggestion; and if persons who live near the Missouri river would 
adopt similar means there is every reason to believe that the destruction 
of land would cease in a few years. 


COULD IT BE THE QUANTITY AND NOT THE QUALITY? 


From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, October 18, 1837. 

We were presented on Saturday last with a seven gallon keg of most 
delicious BEER—better was never drank by a London Alderman. An 
examination of the keg enabled us to trace the origin of this delightful 
beverage to the brewery of Messrs. McHose & English of this city, whose 
establishment we cordially recommend to the lovers of first quality beer. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY 


From the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, May 22, 1890. 


JEFFERSON City, MO., May 6, 1890. 

All persons who are interested in the effort now being made in Mis- 

souri to secure a home for distressed ex-confederate soldiers, their widows 

or orphans, are requested to meet at the court house to organize for Cole 
county on Saturday, May 24, at 1:30 p.m. 
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This call is intended to include ex-federal as well as ex-confederate 
soldiers, and all others who sympathize with the old and destitute who, 
when in the full vigor of his manhood, bared his breast to bullets and 
exposed his shoulders to the storms for what he believed to be a just cause. 

Whether he was right or wrong cuts no figure in the matter. His 
valor won him the respect of all civilized nations, and rendered possible 
the proud record for gallantry which rests upon the banners of the union 
army. He has no pension to hope for, no home supplied to him by a 
generous nation. Old, poor and decrepit, he must depend upon the vol- 
untary action of those who erstwhile were with him and against him. 
He makes no appeal for himself. His virtue and manhood appeal for him. 
They will be heard. 

Remember the time and place, please, and let us have a full and 
enthusiastic meeting. Cole county will do its part. 

Respectfully, 
A. W. EWING 

Agent for Cole County for the Ex-Confederate Association of Missouri. 


THEY TEMPERED THE TIPPLERS 


From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, July 11, 1837. 
An Ordinance 


For the better regulation of Coffee Houses, Taverns, and Tippling houses, 
Be it ordained by the Mayor and Board of Aldermen of the City of St. 

Louis as follows: 

That for the better regulation of Taverns, Coffee Houses and Tippling 
Houses, every person or persons, hereafter obtaining a license as keeper 
of a coffee houses, tavern, or tippling house, shall be required to keep burn- 
ing in front of such tavern, coffee house, or tippling house, a lamp of glass, 
or other transparent substance, sufficiently high to light well the street 
in the neighborhood; which said lamp shall consume at least two gallons 
of oil per month, to be kept lighted during that portion of every night 
that the moon does not give a clear light. 

Sec. 2. Every person or persons who fail or neglect to procure and 
keep burning such lamp in front of his her or their tavern, coffee house 
or tippling house, according to the provisions of this Ordinance shall 
forfeit and pay for every night of such neglect or failure for the use of the 
city, the sum of five dollars, together with costs, to be sued for and re- 
covered as other fines and forfeitures accruing to the city before any 
court, having competent jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. It is hereby made the duty of the City Constable to prosecute 
for all fines or penalties under this Ordinance, 

This Ordinance shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

Passed by the Board of Aldermen, June 27, 1837. 

Wilson Primm, President. ” 
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THEY ‘“‘DOoD 1T!”’ 


From the Columbia Weekly Missouri Statesman, November 4, 1881. 

The Missouri Immigration Society sends out 35,000 copies of the 
Hand Book of Missouri, to be distributed so as to reach the people of the 
old world. This is the way to advertise a state. 


WOODEN NICKLES? 


From the St. Louis Missouri Argus, August 29, 1837. 


Making Money Plenty.—The banks are of great use, say the bank 
party, because they make money plenty. Yes—make money plenty. 
Upon the same principle the Yankee tin pedlers used to make nutmeg 
plenty by manufacturing whole cargoes of wooden ones. They were, of 
course, a very useful class of people. 


A SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT 


Reprinted from the Fulton Gazette in the Columbia Missouri Statesman, 
September 16, 1881. 


A very interesting surgical operation was performed by our fellow 
citizen, Dr. R. Y. Ramsey, assisted by Dr. R. J. Maddox, a day or two ago. 
A child of Mrs. Josie Whittington, a few miles east of New Bloomfield 
was attacked with diphtheria, and not withstanding the utmost that the 
physicians could do in the way of treatment, seemed to be about to die. 
In fact, at one time, it was thought he was dead, and it was only then that 
the family would consent to the last resort suggested by the brave man of 
medicine. This was to open the child’s wind-pipe, and by the insertion of 
a silver tube afford the little fellow a breathing place. As soon as the con- 
sent of friends could be secured the work was done, and in a short time, 
he who had been thought dead was running about the room. At this time 
he is doing as well as could be expected, and if the disease can be arrested, 
will soon be well. 


A CUTTING LIKENESS 


From the St. Louis Native American Bulletin, June 20, 1842. 


We paid a visit the other day to the room of that incomparable artist, 
Mr. Brown. His room is embellished with profile likenesses of the most 
distinguished personages in the country, which no one, who has seen the 
originals, can behold without recognizing; and our own citizens upon 
looking around the room, recognize many. familiar faces, which they meet 
with every day, and which gives ample testimony of the fidelity of Mr. B’s 
likenesses. Many of the profiles represent individuals in various postures, 
or pursuing various occupations—all are true to the life. One we noticed, 
a well known gentleman of this city, is cut with the gentleman on horse 
back. Both the horse and the rider look as natural as life, and would seem 
without further observation, to be the masterpiece of the artist. 
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But his chef d’ouvre is the full length likenesses of the members of the 
St. Louis Engine and hose companies, in their fire costumes. There are 
some sixty or seventy members of the company, with their torches and 
spanners, running with the Engine and hose carriages—and upon seeing 
the picture, one almost involuntarily starts as at the appalling cry of fire! 
and buttons his coat preparatory for a race to save some ones property 
from destruction. The likenesses are all recognized by the friends of the 
originals. 

We are told that the Liberty and Central fire companies are making 
arrangements for similar pictures. Mr. B. labors incessantly in his voca- 
tion, and requires only an observation of two minutes to make an accurate 
likeness. With the aid of his magic scissors he takes correct likenesses 
from memory—the originals being absent. 


ALL HONOR TO A HERO 


From the Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer, July 10, 1845. 

To the Editor of the Inquirer:—The fifth day of July was set apart, 
in Hermann, as a day of mourning for General Andrew Jackson, and the 
solemnities of the day were so novel in their detail, and so impressive in 
their effect, that I am induced to send you a brief outline of the day’s 
proceedings. The fourth had been celebrated with all the military prepara- 
tion and ardour characteristic of the Germans, and with much of that 
exquisite taste which they manage to infuse into all their holyday arrange- 
ments, and which they alone know how, so intimately, to blend with the 
ordinary duties of a public day. A public notice had been placarded on 
every corner of the street a day or two previous to the 5th, requesting the 
merchants of the town to close their doors, and inviting the citizens gener- 
ally to exhibit the usual manifestations of grief, and to form a part of the 
funeral procession which would form in rear of the military, and proceed 
to the Court House, where the obsequies of the ‘Hero’ were to be per- 
formed. 

On the day appointed, at an early hour, the streets were thronged 
with citizens, exhibiting in their countenances and deportment a serious- 
ness well adapted to the occasion, and perfectly in unison with the solemn 
strains of military music performed by the Hermann band, stationed on 
the usual parade ground. The Hermann Joegers, numbering some sixty 
or seventy well disciplined and soldier-like men, and, doubtless, as an 
efficient and complete a body of volunteers as the western country affords, 
were paraded, by their proper officers, at 10 o’clock, A.M., and formed the 
van of the procession, the citizens formed in the rear, and to the sound of 
solemn and mournful music the procession moved on. They proceeded 
along most of the principal streets of Hermann at the same funeral pace, 
and reached the court house about 12 o’clock, A.M., and the whole pro- 
cession formed, in death-like silence, around a table placed in the centre 
of the large court room (which was shrouded in deep mourning.) On 
account either of the density of the crowd, or by some previous provision 
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of the committee of arrangements, the “Joegers’’ were forced around that 
small black table, with every eye rivetted upon its mournful trappings. 
The scene was moving and solemn to a degree that you cannot conceive. 
The presiding officer of the day, at this moment advanced from the ranks 
of his men and slowly removed the emblems of mortality from the table. 
The contrast was striking. A magnificent Dresden China Vase of most 
exquisite form and gorgeous workmanship, surmounted by an oaken 
chaplet, with very tasteful and appropriate funeral emblems, formed the 
ornament of the table, and upon that oaken crown, so characteristic of the 
stern unyielding character, and firmness of the General, every eye was 
bent, and every eye was moistened. 

The German Lutheran preacher spoke the eulogy of the deceased, in 
German, and after the close of his remarks, John B. Harrison, Esq., occu- 
pied the stand upon the same subject. His remarks were very appropriate. 
He traced the General through the many eventful periods of his life and 
drew, from his serene and quiet death, a moral that the emblems of general 
grief around him rendered very effective. The procession then moved 
slowly, three times, around the emblematic urn of death, to the same 
strain of mournful music which had ushered in the ceremonies, were dis- 
missed and returning to the parade ground the “‘Joegers” were dismissed. 

H. 

Hermann. July 5, 1845. 


A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME . 


From the Kansas City Star, May 28, 1944. 


A recent reference to The Star to Herbert S. Hadley as the “first 
Republican governor of Missouri’ has brought several inquiries to this 
office. The writers believe that there were two previous Republican 
governors, the first, Thomas C. Fletcher, elected in 1864; the second, 
Joseph W. McClurg, elected in 1868. 

The Star’s reference was based on the recent elaborate history of 
Missouri, ‘Missouri and Missourians,” by Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. Chapter 38 of the first volume 
is devoted to “The Rule of the Radical Party, 1865-1870; Administration 
of Governor Thomas C. Fletcher and Joseph W. McClurg.” At that time 
Missouri politics were in a turmoil and the two parties came to be popu- 
larly known as the “Radical’’ and the “Conservative.” Fletcher was 
nominated by the Radicals in 1864 and McClurg by the Radicals in 1868. 

A letter from Mr. Shoemaker produces this additional information: 
The state convention of 1864 was called by the ‘Radical Union Executive 
Committee for Missouri.’”” This convention was referred to over the state 
as the “State Radical convention,’’ and its members were referred to as 
“Radical Union men” or just “Radicals.” It nominated Fletcher and 
elected delegates to the National Union convention at Baltimore, instructed 
for General Grant. ; 
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Most of us have forgotten, if we ever knew, that the Republican party 
temporarily dropped its name nationally for the second Lincoln campaign, 
and took the name of National Union party to attract the Union Demo- 
crats. In the convention on the first ballot Lincoln received all the votes 
of every state except Missouri, whose delegates voted for Grant. The 
nomination was then made unanimous. 

An interesting episode of that year was the convention held at Cleve- 
land on May 31, which was called by Union men who for various reasons 
were disgruntled with Lincoln. The call was signed by B. Gratz Brown of 
Missouri, Wendell Phillips, Frederick Douglass and others. Some 350 
persons attended and nominated John C. Fremont for President. Later he 
withdrew. We recall that Lincoln inquired about the attendance and was 
told about 400 were there. Whereupon he reached for a Bible and read 
aloud the passage in Second Samuel about the insurgents who flocked to 
David in the cave Adullam: ‘And every one that was in distress, and 
every one that was in debt, and every one that was discontented, gathered 
themselves unto him; and he became a captain over them; and there were 
with him about 400 men.” 

Mr. Shoemaker comments: ‘Under the National Union ticket in 
Missouri Lincoln is listed for President and Thomas C. Fletcher for gov- 
ernor of Missouri. I consider Fletcher a Republican; it is also correct to 
call him a Radical or a Radical Republican.” 

The state convention of 1868 which met in Jefferson City was called 
the “Radical State convention,” also the ‘Radical convention.” This 
convention nominated Joseph W. McClurg for governor and approved the 
principles adopted by the Republican national convention of that year 
and pledged support to Grant and Colfax. In November there was a 
“National Republican” ticket in Missouri on which Grant was the nominee 
for President and McClurg for governor. Mr. Shoemaker adds: ‘Again 
as in the case of Fletcher, I consider McClurg a Republican and it is also 
correct to call him a Radical or a Radical Republican.” 

In both cases the state conventions were technically and popularly 
known as Radical party conventions, yet as they represented the Radical 
wing of the Republican party the nominees may properly be called “‘Re- 
publicans.”” McClurg was defeated by Gratz Brown in 1870, so it probably 
would avoid confusion to speak of Herbert Hadley as Missouri's first 
Republican governor for nearly forty years. 


PISTOL PACKIN’ PAPAS 


From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, September 9, 1881. 

The police of St. Louis are searching the hip pockets of nearly every 
man they meet for concealed weapons. The Republican in speaking on 
this subject says: 

“There are cases where a citizen is warranted in bearing arms for self- 
defense; but the practice of carrying concealed weapons is without justifi- 
cation, and should be treated without mercy. A man who habitually 
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carries a pistol in his hip-pocket is a constant menace to the community 
of peaceful, unarmed citizens among whom he moves, and in dealing with 
him no regard for his personal rights should be permitted to outweigh the 
greater rights of the community. 

The evil has been growing upon us, and so have the consequences of it. 
It has come to that pass that a first-rate six-chambered pistol is regarded 
as the indispensable outfit of every seventeen-year-old hoodlum. Carrying 
a pistol to shoot somebody with is the whole business of his life.” 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American, July: “You Think the Farmer’s Lucky,” by Rylie Ellis Tuttle. 

American-German Review, June: ‘The Harmonists and the Mormons,” 
by Karl J. Arnat. 

Atlantic Monthly, July: ‘‘Mark Twain, Business Man,” by Charles Webster. 

Business Week, March 25: “River Squabble; Upper Missouri Irrigation 
Interests Seek Protection Against Navigation Project.” 

Christian Science Monthly Magazine, May 6: “Missouri Valley Empire; 
Flood Control Plan,” by M. Q. Sharpe. 

Colliers, July 8: “Campus in the Sky,” by William F. McDermott; ‘Sweet 
Smoking,” by Carlos F. Hurd and Herbert Asbury. 

Fortune, January: ‘Trials and Errors; Political Sentiments in the Rural 
Areas of the Midwest,” by L. Haystead. 

Harpers, March: ‘Geopolitics with the Dew on It,”’ by Bernard DeVoto. 

Iowa Journal of History and Politics, April: ‘Albert Bigelow Paine’s Visit 
to Keokuk in 1910,” by Fred W. Lorch. 

Kansas Historical Quarterly, February: ‘The Mythical Jayhawk,” by 
Kirke Mechem. 

Louisiana Historical Quarterly, April: ‘‘Trailways to the Momentous 
Transfer,”’ by Isaac Joslin Cox. 

Missourian, May: ‘‘The First Hundred Years’ (Kemper Military School), 
by Colonel Arthur M. Hitch. 

Missourt Law Review, April: ‘Some Almost Forgotten Law Courts of 
Missouri,”” by North Todd Gentry. 

Oregon Historical Quarterly, June: ‘‘The Books That Enlightened the 
Emigrants,” by Helen B. Kroll. 

Pacific Northwest Quarterly, April: “Peter John De Smet: The Journey 
of 1840,” (continued), by W. L. Davis, S. J. 

St. Louis Commerce, May 31: ‘One Hundred Years of the ‘Y’,”” by Eugene 
R. McCarthy. 

Southwestern Historical Quarterly, January, April: ‘Letters and Docu- 
ments: Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier, 1803- 

1814,” by Julia K. Garrett. 














